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Cuisine at its best 

One of the more important things 
passengers appreciate when flying 
Kuwait Airways is that they can relax 
in comfort, certain that their individual 
needs are being taken care of on or off 
the ground. 

It's no wonder then that good food 
coupled with our traditional hospitality 
makes every Kuwait Airways flight a 
memorable one 
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For further information please contact your l AT A Travel Agent 


King Hussein Street 


or Kuwait Airways Sales Offices 


United Insurance Co. Bldg. 


Tel. 630144— 630145 — 630 146 — 622336 — 622 337 


Aqaba: Jerusalem Express Travel Tel. 31^- 
I rbid : Jerusalem Express Travel Tel. 242 Fj- 

Zarqa I Jerusalem Express Travel Tel. 9^2 
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Political, Economic & Social Review ‘ 

[Volume 4, Number 29 * jtt- Amman, 20 — 26 February, 1986 | 

Historic speech by 
King Hussein 

•Jordan ceases political coordination 
with PLO • King reviews events of 
months of negotiations and 
diplomatic activity 


AMMAN — His Majesty King Hussein has said that Jordan 
will not be able to continue political co-ordination with the 
leadership of the Palestinian Liberation Organisation (PLO) un- 
til the Organization's word becomes credible and solid. 

The King added in a comprehensive national speech he 
directed to the Jordanian and Palestinian peoples and to the 
Arab nation and which was aired by both Jordan Television 
and Radio stations on Wednesday evening, that the Jordan- 
PLO Agreement of 12 February 1986 remains In its principles 
the basis which spalls out relations between Jordanian and 
Palestinian peoples in terms of equal rights and duties and 
facing the common danger. 

King Hussein also revealed the details of the extensive ne- 
gotiations which the Jordanian capital has witnessed In the 
past few weeks between Jordan and the PLO and the ex- 
changed messages between the Jordanian and the American 
governments. 

The King reiterated Jordan's absolute rejection of participat- 
ing in. an International peace conference without the active 
participation of the PLO although the American government 
fed Informed Jordan that Washington was willing to go ahead 
with the peace process with a Palestinian Involvement from 
the occupied territories while leaving the door open to the PLO 
.to get Involved at later stages the minute It recognizes 
United Nations Resolution 242. 

JHIs Majesty also talked about the details of his recent meet- 
It 08 with Assistant US Secretary of State and Special Envoy 
Mr Richard Murphy and the Jordanian -American contacts and 
tna Jordanian efforts In bringing a change In the American po- 
*y In the Middle East and the nature of the Jordanian-PLO 
folks especially the recent ones. 

t°lfow|ng are major excerpts of the speech 


JJj RECENT weeks, the King 
jw AnirtiaiY • has been the 
zT? otattentlon for much of the • 
jj™. drwWnp media people and 
front all quarters. News 
SHI)? °pt.of Amman waa re- 
22! orvthe front pages of world 
"ropers, and occupied a pro- 
^ a P e 1° agency reports 
bulletins. But the con- 
rnSroS these reports reflected 
m or expectations 

"^ towlbfe outcome of dle- 
belqJ ;by the Palestinian 
SRSSP.whlle.ln Amman with us 

Wit* 1 concerned .■ 
OT^lea.went through a per- 

«d WMSf^^' lon ' -!, we P re,er_ 
- fosue any declarations 

JWimunlqye 8 until matters 
. ^discussion, 
T’Otwepn • lis . and the 
^njSaderBhlp, or among 
‘^.OtbefS.became blearer. 

'tTieasure of clarity 
^apArent, I cohalder It . 
lIM.my rSspohsIbll- 



national Conference, with PLO 
participation. The attempt failed as 
a result of President Sadat's visit 
to Jerusalem. 

6. A first attempt at coordination 
with the PLO, between October 
1982 and April 1983, to arrive at 
an Incipient bilateral formula which 
would form the basis of a larger 
Arab formula. This was conducted 
In the wake of Israel's Invasion of 
the Lebanon and the PLO exodus 
from Be Irut. The results fell short 
of our expectations. 

7. A second attempt at coordi- 
nation with the PLO, between the 
summer of 1984 and February 
1986. 

On the question of territorial ex- 
nslon, the King aald Israel has 
ad to face two problems. 

Ffrst: That of perpetuating the 
occupation, with Intent to expro- 
priate and gradually absorb terri- 
tory. Military strength was the 
obvious means of dealing with this 
problem. 

Second: That of the Palestinian 
people in the occupied territories, 
who succeeded, through their 
steadfastness, to press their 
cause on the agendas of Inter- 
national bodies, where the affir- 
mation of Palestinian national 
rights and their restoration was 
the subject of a large number of 
resolutions. The Palestinian Issue 
has remained the subject of de- 
bate at every successive UN ses- 
sion as well as in various Inter- 
national conferences and regional 
organizations, gaining or losing im- 
portance depending on global clr- 
cumslnces and concerns. 

Given a state of affairs which 
enabled it to prolong Its occupa- 
tion of Palestinian territory 
through military strength, notwith- 
standing the will of the Inter- 
national community and Pales- 
tinian resistance, Israel proceeded 
to define its next goal: separating 
the Palestinians from their land. 
For this purpose, Israel perceives 
the Palestinians as two peoples: 

— A people on the outside with 
little weight, as far as Israeli de- 
signs on Palestinian territory are 
concerned, because they have al- 
ready been separated from their 
land, ■ 

— And a people on the Inside who 
constitute the real dilemma and 
ere the prime enemy, precisely be- 
cause of their physical presence 
on the. land. 

The question for Israel, the King 
said Ib now to effect a separation 
between the land and those 
Palestinians. For this purpose, Is- 
rael ha6 adopted an integrated ap- 
. preach along two 'parallel lines; 

' First: to expropriate the land : 

. . Dftiorinna i irifaraiinn 'gradually, through aettlement and 

rja' and the Palestine Liberation , jj th - m ' ang • 

Second: to exert pressure on 



But, the King added, it would be 
well to remind ourselves that thla 
was not the first, round of political 
effort on our part since the war of 
1967, There were several previous 
endeavours to this end. 

1. Jordan's role In formulating 
Seourity Council Resolution 242 In 
November 1967. 

. 2. Co-operation with the United 
Nations Secretary-General's spe- 
cial envoy Ambassador Gunner 
Jarring, In his attempt to im- 
plement this Resolution. Thla ef- 
fort, which was coordinated with 
Egypt, produced no results. 

.3. Participation with Egypt In ac- 
cepting the Rogers Rian of 1970 
ana attempting to secure Its Im- 
plementation. Thla attempt failed. 

•’4. Participation Ih the inter- 
national. Peace Conference In 
Geneva In December 1973 and in 
subsequent efforts in 1974 and 
1976 with the then US Secretary 
of State, 1 leading to the dlsen- 
first be- 


aagement flQrwmBntSi 
.***»" Egypt and Israel, then be- 
nd$| the'lri eye of the t^eri Israel and Syria. On ( our 
"Appraise vou of ths ' front, however, we were unable to 
"SS^rKi en- at * similar Agreement. .. . 

relat'd? to. bur fore- . ; 6. Co-operation with. Egypt, Sy-* 
iPaJ^tlhe^ifsJana, its 1 r|a’ and' the Palestine Ubfcratlori 
lAl^.peopte and their Organization Iri, 1976 aftd 1977 
with a vfew to resuming the Infer- 


tile Palestinians in order to uproot 
them from their land. 


The result of it all has been a 
major political dilemma currently 
dominating the political scene in 
Israel. What should Israel do with 
the Palestinians especially since 
their continued existence on their 
land, coupled with resistance to 
occupation, has created new ten- 
sions In addition to those already 
prevailing between Israel and the 
Arab states? 

If It is to evict them, how ie that 
to be accomplished or justified? 

The King said that this dilemma 
has led Israel to three options. 

1. The first argues for the an- 
nexation of the greater and less 
densely populated part of occu- 
pied Palestinian territory, and a re- 
turn to Jordan of the remaining 
and more densely populated seg- 
ment. It Is referred to as the Jor- 
danian option, which we have 
rejected. 

2. The second option calls lor 
annexing the entire territories and 
granting autonomy to the Pales- 
tinian Inhabitants, without sov- 
ereignty over their land, on the 
grounds that they are a large fore- 
ign community Jiving in Israeli terri- 
tory. This is an attempt to separ- 
ate the Palestinians from their 
land 88 a prelude to their eviction 
when conditions may permit. The 
Palestinians have rejected this op- 
tion, and so have we. 

3. The third option demands the 
annexation of territory and the 
eviction of the inhabitants to the 
East through military forces. Thla 
prospect, however, does not lend 
itself to mere rejection but re- 
quires much preparation on our 
part to ensure that it does not 
happen. • 

It Is Important 'to note, the King 
added., that First: That each of 
these 'options is rooted In two con- 
siderations: The ■ Inescapable 

shared destiny ol the Jqrdanian 
and Palestinian peoples and the 
separation of the Palestinians 
from their land. 

Second: That the third option, 
dependent on military force, is of a 
more recent Inception than the 
other two. IE surfaced, during the 
last Israeli elections, and Its pro- 
ponents have seats In the Knesset 
today. It is gaining momentum, col- 
' ouring current Israeli politics with 
an extreme right-wing hue. if has 
recently found an enthusiastic ally 
In the American right which be- 
lieves that the Israeli right is cap- 
able of protecting Its Interests and 
acting as a potdnt force In an Arab 
region torn by division and intell- 
ectual etrife, ahtf plagued with in- . 
action. The grpyrth or decline of 
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this movement in Israel depends 
on several factors, of which we 
the Arabs are perhaps the most 
Important — depending on our 
level of awareness, the positions 
we take and the course of action 
we adopt. 

The PLO persisted In rejecting 
any separation between the role 
of the Arab states In attempting to 
restore the occupied territories, In 
accordance with Security Council 
resolutions, and its own role of 
representing the struggle of the 
Palestinian people to restore their 
legitimate national rights. And In 
1874, at the Rabat Summit, the 
Arab states were unanimous In 
confirming this rejection, by decid- 
ing to regard the PLO as the sole 
legitimate representative of the 
Palestinian people. In view of Arab 
Insistence shown at Rabat, we 
gave our approval despite a de- 
tailed presentation on our part of 
the negative repercussions on 
joint Arab aolion that would result 
from the decision. Regardless of 
the manner with which the deci- 
sion waa received In Palestinian 
and Arab circles at the time, or of 
the resulting position achieved by 
the PLO on the International 
scene, or of our own commitment 
and adherence to It, a probing look 
at the decision, In the context of 
the Palestinian issue, reveals the 
following: 

(a) As a result, the question of 
ths restoration of the occupied 
territories and the national rights 
of the Palestinian people came to 
be merged Into one whole. In other 
words, the Rabat decision came to 
reflect the unanimous view of the 
Arab nation that the Palestinian ’ 
Issue should be resolved in to to. . 
Mere termination of the effects of 
aggression was no longer art 
issue. As a result, the role of the 
PLO was to present the Pales-- 
tlnlan side in resolving the Arab- 
-Israsli conlllot. Eight years later, 
the Arabs emphasized this by 
adopting what Is now known as 
the Arab Peace Plan at the Fez 
Summit In 1982. 

<b) The Arabs who had assumed 
responsibility for the Palestine 
Issue In 1947 changed their pos- 
ition in 1974 by relegating a major 
part of this responsibility to the 

:(c> The merger of the question 
of rights with the Issue of withdra- 
wal from the occupied territories 
and the Involvement of the PLO in 
the manner I have outlined did not 
simplify the problem, as antici- 
pated.; On the ,'cdntrery;- the 
.process led to a further complica- 
tion, as Israel proceeded to add 
thp PLO question to the other 
complicated questions surrqund- 

j: Continued on page 2 
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Continued from page 1 

Ing the Palestine ieaue. It raised 
questions on the PLO charter, on 
PLO actions outside the occupied 
territories and on the degree to 
which the PLO was a true repre- 
sentative of the Palestinian peo- 
ple. The net result was that 
defence of the PLO gradually re- 
placed the basic Issue, which 
was the liberation of occupied 
Palestinian territories. Perhaps the 
most salient evidence of this was 
that since 1974, no joint commun- 
ique to which the PLO or an Arab 
state was a party, no speech or 
declaration by a Palestinian or 
Arab official, no resolution on the 
Palestinian issue by a regional or 
international organization. In 
whose work there was Palestinian 
or Arab participation, were enun- 
ciated or adopted without an ex- 
press assurance that the PLO 
wqb the sole legitimate represen- 
tative of the Palestinian people. 
Things got to the point where the 
PLO, logltimato' rights and territory 
became one or come to bo re- 
garded ns synonyms of the 
. Pelostlne issue. Some Pnles- 
* Unions won I as for os regarding 
tho PLO to be the land and the 
rights, and that they wora one with 
the PLO. There was an ensuing 
confusion on priorities, the land no 
longer enjoying the highest priority 
or being regarded aa the key to 
the restoration of the national 
rights of the Palestinian people. 

(d) The PLO did not In fact 
achieve the independence of ac- 
tion Intended by the Rabat deci- 
sion. Because its composition was 
based on a coalition of several or- 
ganizations, most of which had 
connections with and loyalties to 
Arab and non* Arab States, It re- 
mained open to outside interfer- 
ence. 

it Is Imperative that we keep 
these facts In mind as we Bpeak 
of the Rabat Resolution — the 
third basis of our political action. 

4. The fourth basis emanated 
from the Arab Peace Plan 
adopted at the Fez Summit In 
1982. Its Importance derives from 
several considerations. For the 
first time the Arabs had unani- 
mously chosen the peace option. 
The PLO, which participated In the 
Summit as a representative of the 
Palestinian people, agreed to the 
; Plan. The Plan itself reflected a re- 

K lbJe and serious Arab pos- 
imed at achieving a peaceful 
and equitable settlement of the 
Arab-lsraetl conlliot. The question 
for aQ Arabs was no longer one of 
terminating the effects of aggres- 
sion but of ‘resolving the Pales- 
' tinlan Issue. In all its aspects, 
through the establishment of an 
Independent Palestinian state on 
the West Bank and the Gaze 
Strip, with Jerusalem as its capital 
within the framework bf 'a peaceful 
.. and comprehensive settlement. 

More important still, the Fez Reso- 
... .billons accepted the principles of 
Security Council Resolution 242, 
though without making an explicit 
;• reference, toll. As is well-known, I 
headed the seven-member Gom- 
miltoe.' set up by the Summit, 

: Yrtitoh travelled to Paris, Moscow, 

■ Peking and London in 1982 and 
■ 1983. puring out discussions with 
-leaders' -and officials, thefe,: t 
•V alnttsed ihe need for an intar- 
fwlldnal Peace Conference; World 
: i : caphete welcomed the Arab Peace 
Plan because it demonstrated 
Arab sincerity in the search for 
V peace. But the countries concern** 

' ed: perceived II as only a general 
frame, lacking a plan of action 
which would help give, it the dy- 
nanlam required for progress to-' 
!••, wards desired objectives, eape- 
, • dally since the Planned allocated 
a distinctive rote to the PLO, Aa l 
Unseated; In my speech to the Ca- 
sablanca Summit on 7 August 
1985, there Is no problem regard- , 
Ing the participation of Jordan and 
Syria In the peace process. The 


people in order to give the Fez re- 
solutions the practicatityof a work- 
able plan. 

These, then, are the bases con- 
stituting our position with regard 
to the concept of a peaceful set- 
tlement of the Palestinian issue, 
namely: Security Council Resolu- 
tion 242, Security Council Reso - 
lution 338, the Rabat Summit Re- 
solution of 1974 and the Arab 
Peace Plan, which embodies In 
one form or another, the other 
three bases, with some additions 
pertaining to the national rights of 
the Palestinian people. 

As you know, the Arabs unani- 
mously adopted the Fez Plan on 9 
September 1982, only days after 
the departure of the PLO from 
Beirut In the wake of Israel's inva- 
sion of the Lebanon, during which 
the Israelis used many of the mosl 
advanced lethal weapons at their 
disposal. The Invasion and its af- 
termath triggered a wave of inter- 
national sympathy for the Le- 
banese and Palestinian peoples. 
Growing even stronger after the 
SAbra and Chatilta massacres, It 
produced an international feeling 
of urgency on the need to resoive 
the Palestine Issue and pul an end 
to the plight of the Palestinian 
people. Concommitantly, there 
surfaced, albeit diffidently, an 
international pofiffcaf Insinuation (n 
tune with the undeclared objec- 
tions of the then Israeli Govern- 
ment. 


for our poroposed action. Two ob- 
jectives were defined for this pur- 
pose: 

1. To rally international support for 
the convening of an International 
Peace Conference, to be attended 
by the five permanent members of 
the Security Council and all the 
parties to tne conflict. This Con- 
ference would be convened under 
the auspices of the United Nations 
and called for by the UN Secreta- 
ry-General. 

2. To ensure that an Invltatioln 
wilt be extended to the PLO, rep- 
resenting the Palestinian people, 
to attend the Conference within a 
joint Jordanian-Pale 8 tlnian delega- 
tion. 

In this last part of my speech, I 
shall describe to you the Important 
features of every phase of our ef- 
forts during this last year. In order 
to clarify the picture to you, a ref- 
erence to three facts must first be 
made: 

1 . Every round of talks between 
us and the American Administra- 
tion was always preceded by con- 
sultation with the Palestinian lead- 
ership, and followed by further 
briefing and re-assessment with 
that leadership. 

2 . Our discussions with the Am- 
erican Administration in every 


Arafat had himself agreed to this 
last August. 

We continued our Intensive dis- 
cussions with the American Admi- 
nistration concerning the powers 
and responsibilities of the Confer- 
ence and we Insisted that It 
should not be a Conference In 
name only but one that was effec- 
tive and had a. clear mandate. 
Despite prolonged discussions, 
we did not reach a final under- 
standing with the American Admi- 
nistration regarding this Issue. We 
agreed to continue our discuss- 
ions of this central point, and con- 
sidered that what we had agreed 
upon constituted a basis from 
which to proceed. 

While we were still In Washington, 
the cycle of terrorism and counter 
terrorism began with the Larnaca 
Incident, followed by the Israeli 
raid on the PLO headuarters in 
Tunis. This had a negative effect 
on the peace process and our ef- 
forts were once again jeopardised 
by fears and suspicions. 


On 5 February 1988, the Ameri- 
can side presented a new text 
containing the approval of the Un- 
ited States to convene an Int- 
ernational Conference on the ba- 
sis of Security Council Resolu- 
tions 242 and 338 including the 
realization of the legitimate rights 


Our assessment, which wa 9 
also shared by the PLO, was that 
the Accord consltituted the begin- 
ning of collective .Arab action to 
be followed by rallying the Interna- 
tioinal community, which had be- 
come amere spectator slnoe the 
slognlng of the Camp David Ac- 
cords and which had only paid pol- 
ite llp-ssrvlce since the Initiation 
of the Arab Fez peace plan. 

We envisaged the Jordanlan- 
-Pafeatinian Accord as one of thja 
links in the chain of collective Arab 
efforts providing a mechanism to 
the Arab Peace Plan, while pav- 
ing the path to facilitate the PLO to 
engage itself in the international 
effort aimed at establishing a just, 
permanent and comprehensive 
peace. 

Aa soon as the Accord was an- 
nounced, the International interest 
Fn the cause of peace In the Mid- 
dle East re-emerged altera period 
df dormancy, more Ifghl was shed 
on the Arab peace principles 
which became a central theme of 
discussion. The Accord became 
the focal point of discussion bolh 
regionally and Internationally: 
Inolher words, life was breathed 
again into the pesos efforts after 
they were nearly burled in the 
grave of no-peace, no-war. The 
Palestinian, people's hopes of sal- 
vation, particularly of those under 
occupation, were revived. 

The Accord became a mover for 
the peace process, because of the 
principles which II contained. 

■ These were : 1 

1. The Accord's affirmation of. 
a peaceful. resolution to the conflict 
:■ in accordance with: the United 
Nations Charter. 


round of talks dealt with twosep- of the Palestinian people. Wtt met 
arate Issues: the Issue of the w |^ Arafat on the same even- 
international Peace Conference, at AJ M ac jwa Palace anbd we 
and the issue of the Pales Inian landed him the new American 
representation through the PLO. promised to study It and 

3. When we started these dis- at the same time gave us three 
cuaalon 8 vyith the American Adml- differently worded texts which 
ntetratlon In-.February 1986, Ihere were one In substance, reaffirming 
was already another Issue under the same PLO position which we 
discussion relating to Jordan’s had heard from the start of this 
request to purchase American round of meeting. 


arate issues: the Issue of the 
International Peace Conference, 
and the issue of the Palestinian 
representation through the PLO. 

3. When we started these dis- 
cussions vyith the American Admi- 
nistration in>.February 1986, Ihere 
was already another lesue under 
discussion relating to Jordan's 
request to purchase American 
arms. This Issue had started at 
the end of the Carter presidency, 
and continued through the Reagan 
presidency. Jordan adopted a very 
definite regarding it when we 
started our dialogue to revive the 
peace process. This position sti- 
pulated that there should be no 
linkage between the American 
arms deal to Jordan — a bilateral 
lesue — and the peace effort, 
which has an International dimen- 
sion. M 

In May 1986, we met with the 
American Secretary of State In 
Aqaba, who reiterated the Admi- 
nistration's position regarding the 
subject of the names. However, he 
did not exclude those who were 
members of the Palestine National 
Council. He , also conveyed to 
us the United States Admlnetra- 
tion's suspicions regarding PLO 
Intentions. The American’s ex- 
. pressed Ihejr concern that, It, af- 
ter a meeting with a joint delega- 
tion, the PLO did not follow it up 
by accepting Security Council Re- 
solutions 242 and 338, It would 
, have : secured a political gain at 
: the expense of the United States, 

; exposing It to criticism and dome- 
tic. arid political difficulties, -thus 
jeopardising the pehce process. . 


Thus came to an end another 
chapter in the search for peace. 
Another extremely Important and 
significant round of Jordanian 
Palestinian action was terminated 
after a full year of serious and 
persistent effort to transform the 
PLO role, referred to In the Arab 
Peace Plan, into a significant real- 
ity that would go beyond a mere 
statement of positions. It would 
have led to a presence and partici- 
pation by the PLO In an Inter- 
national Conference, at the Invi- 
tation of the UN Secretary-Gen- 
eral, to represent Its people and 
speak on their behalf with their ad- 
versary under the eyes of the 
world, side by side with the other 
. parties concerned and the five 
permanent members of the Secur- 
ity. Council. 


We have gone through a gruelling 
year of Intensive effort and faced 
a host of obstacles, In many in- 
stances exceeding the limits of 
our endurance. But we suc- 
ceeded in achieving what had 
been felt to be Impossible. We 
opened up avenues, that had, been 

X jnsldered closed to ua arid to our 
rab and Palestinian brethren. We 


PLO leadership over a year n i 
continuous effort aimed a! • 
the peace proces , before It la S 
late, out of the debilitating apfi ■ 
of inaction into the revfcSZ' 
realm of positive action. It was u ! 1 
doubtedly a precious opporluitf. 
to achieve our objectives and h! 1 
wart enemy plans which aredas > 
for all to see. r 

Bu * [{Ms Phase of political at 
tlon with the PLO has ended dlfe 
ently from what we had hoped to i 
the principles and tenets of the : 
Jordanian Palestinian accord 
continue to embody the fount : 
tions governing relations betwemi 
the Jordanian and Paleatlifo 
peoples with regard to equally d 1 
rights and obligations In facing on' 
joint destiny. r 

It has been my destiny to expef- , 
ience the various phases ol At; 
Palestine tragedy, as well as fa: 
results of the implementation tf: 
Zionist plana drawn up by (ores j 
which know what they want sri< 
carry out what they have planned - 
stage by stage. 1 have not seen a# 
observed any emergence ol ftl 
long awaited Arab plan whtej 
would be capable of defending 1t\ 
just cause of a brotherly mlAr; 
people who surely deserve beds 
than their continued plight cu- 
rently holds for them. 

It has also been my dasUnyfe 
carry out my responsibilities Inal 
Arab country, contiguous lo ft 
land of Palestine, which coniahj 
the remains of my ancestor!? 
shem In Gaza and which w*[ 
blessed by the sojourn of 
ancestor Prophet Mohammed Wjj; 
God, a Prayers and Blessings*' 
upon him whom the Almighty**? 
ected to Inspire mankind wj 
whom He sent to the First Ott •. 
and stand the Third Holy Plft^ i 
Jerusalem, where my great fljjr 
father te burled a great 
ther who sacrificed all In dew* ; 
of the rights of the Pak* 1 **' 
people on their national mb « ; 
asked to be buried within ft*.** ' 
fines of the Holy Mosque.. • 

I have no alternative butltosp*! 
you of the tec* 


pact anything but re] 0 ^^ 
part of the prevailing state cf* 

array which 1 see ^1 around*" 

one can expect anything W > 

i i. .4ins.is.oi iro from me.iww, 


1 . The Accord's affirmation of 5 ' ‘ ■ ■■ •. Arab and Palestinian brethren. We 
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By Pascal B. Karmy 
Introduction 

BEFORE OUTLINING the history 
ol Jerusalem and its sacrcdnoss 
to the Arabs and to Islam, it is 
necessary to go very brinlly 
throuejh the history of Palestine 
from Iho relatively ancient tiinus 
until the si. n 1 of tlio Elrthsh ihuihI- 
ato over I ’nicotian in 1 'JPO in tins 
cursory history wo shall ujir.iilur 
m »L> trim |n!i:;|i*?i.tiv»» thu Arab 
and Isl.iink: association with 

F'. a ton (ii 10 in .juiHMal amt Jer- 
usalem in [j.irtiiail.ir It is hopi.-rl 
that Hus article will onlightun iho 
ordinary Western reader as to the 
true historical background ol 
PalurJine ami will remove Iho in- 
grained traditonnl belief in tho 
West that P.ik'Stirio was a land of 
tiro Jews only and that they have 
a so-called historic right to it. This 
belief a rises from the wrong inter- 
pretation ol the Old Tu'Jlnrnfiit {in 
the Lhblo) which »«' a m intern ol 
history, legund nnd Hobrmv myth- 
ology.'' 


Short history of* Pales- 
tine 

In ancient times the Palestine 
which we know was inhabited by 
the Canaanites end other Indigen- 
ous inhabitants in about 4000 BC. 
In effect the Canaanltes gave to 
tho country its early name as It 
was referred to by historians as 
the "Land ol Canaan", in addition 
to tho Canaanltes. there were In- 
digenous inhabitants mainly the 
Philistines (from whom the name 
of Palestine was subsequently 
derived), Iho Phoenicians, the 
Aramoans. tho Jobusites and the 
Moahitos. 

According to traditional history. 
Ilobiow tribes ornigraled from 
Chaldna (present day tract) to tho 
kind of Canaan about the year 
I / JO UC. Rut Ihuy diil not osla- 
hliiih thorn solves in tho land of 
Canaan an they moved on to 
r.ijypt where Ihuy livnd uni lei I he 
Pharaohs' ruin. Centuries later, 
the Hebrews left Egypt nnd wun- 
denid in the desert for sovornl 
years. About 1200 BC their de- 
scendants invaded the land of Ca- 
naan from Jerccho east of the Jor- 
dan river under their leader Jo- 
shua tho son of Nun. 

For u long time after tho inva- 
sion, the I lebrows or the Israelites 
did not hnvo either a kingdom or a 
cunt rut government. Thoy lived as 
tribes and worn ruled by the so- 
called Judges (the Old Testament 


refers). It was only in the year 
1000 BC that King David esta- 
blished the Jewish Kingdom in 
part of Palestine. One may ask 
what happened to the Canaanltes 
and the other Indigenous inhabi- 
tants of Palestine (n (he wake of 
the Israeli invasion. It seems from 
the Book of the Judges in the 
Bible that the Israeli cohabited 
and even merged with the indigen- 
ous inhabitants and even worship- 
ped their gods. Chapter Three ver- 
ses 5, 6 and 7 of the Book of Jud- 
ges state the following. 

‘"5- So the children dwelt in the 
midst of the Chanaanite and the 
Hethito, and the Amorrhlte and the 
Pherezlte nnd the Hevite nnd the 
Jebusites. 

“6- And they took their daughters 
to wives, nnd thoy gave their own 
daughters to their sons and they 
sorvud their yods. 

"7- And they did evil in the sight of 
the Lord nnd they forgot their God 
nnd served Baalim and Astaroth." 

The Kingdom of David and of his 
son King Solomon did not last 
more than one hundred years. 
King Solomon built the Temple. 
After his dentil the Kingdom was 
split into the Kingdoms of Israel 
nnd Judnli. The first was des- 
troyed by the Assyrians in 721 BC 
nnd its people were carried off 
Into oblivion and the latter King- 
dom was destroyed by the Baby- 
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lon/ans in 587 BC and Its people 
were carried into captivity to Ba- 
bylon. When Babylon was con- 
quered by the Persian Cyrus in 
539 he allowed the Jews return to 
Palestine. However, not all of 
fhem returned but those who did 
return lived under Persian rule. In 
70 AD under the Roman emperor 
Titus and In 132 AD under the Ro- 
man emperor Hadrian, the Je- 
wish insurrections were crushed 
and the Jews were either killed or 
dispersed and the Temple was 
completely destroyed. 

As from 132 AD the Jews as a 
people ceased to exist In Pales- 
tine. Than the Byzantines in Con- 
stantinople, present day Istanbul, 
(which formed the eastern part of 
the Roman Empire after its disin- 
tegration) ruled Palestine from 395 
to 61 1 AD, then the Persians 
came again and ruled from 61 1 to 
628 AD and again came the By- 
zantines under Heracluis who 
ruled from 628 to 637 AD. In 638 
AD, the Muslim Arab9 occupied 
Palestine and in 1517 the Otto- 
man Turks' rule started until World 
War I in 1917, that is almost thir- 
teen centuries of Arab or Muslim 
rule, interrupted for a short period 
In 1099 AD by the Crusaders' in- 
vasion but Palestine and in parti- 
cular Jerusalem was reconquered 
in 1187 AD by Saiah Eddeen 
(known In the West as Saladin). 

In can be clearly seen from the 
above historical synoposls that 
the Jewish rule In Palestine ended 
In the year 687 BC and from that 
date until the 20th century, that Is 
a period of about twenty-four cen- 
turies, Palestine was ruled first by 
pagans, then by Christians and 
lastly by the Arabs and Muslims. It 
Is clear then that the Israelite oc- 
cupation of Palestine was simply 
an epfsode and nothing more in 
the history of Palestine, similar to 
any other episodes of conquests 
achieved by other Invaders of 
Palestine, and that the Pales- 
tinians decendants of the Canaan- 
Itea, Philistines, Arameana and Je- 
busltes are the original Inhabitants 
of Palestine. 

Mr Henry Cattan the author of 
the book entitled "Palestine and 
International Law" correctly ob- 
servers at page 7 that there is an 
''error of a current misconception 
that the Palestinians were Invad- 
ers of Palestine during the Arab. 
Muslim Invasion of Palestine in the 
seventh century. This Is not his- 
torically correct. The Palestine In 
the seventh century. Thls*is not 
historically correct. The Pales- 
tinians are the earliest original In- 
habitants of Palestine. The Muslim 
Arab conquest of Palestine in 638 
AD was not the starling point of 
their occupation of the country. 

The Arabs are a pre-lslamic 
people. They lived In Palestine and 
other parts of the Middle East be- 
fore the adventof Islam. In fact, 
me number of Invaders at the time 
of the Muslim Arab conquest of 
Palestine inthe seventh century 
' v f 8 j ai ^ a| l. and they were assimi- 
lated by the Indigenous inhabi- 
tants. Professor Maxlme Rodlnson 
points out that the Arab population 
of Palestine was native In all the 
senses of that word. The Pales- 
tmlan8 of today are the descen- 
dants o the Philistines, the Ca- 
naanlte8 and other early tribes 
which Inhabited the country. Tey 
nave lived continuously In Pales- 
nne since the dawn of history. 
Their Settlement In Palestine can 
be traced back at least forty cen- 
tunes. There were Infusions of 
other recital elements Into the 
Palestine stock. But this Pates- 
iiman stock, which comprises both 
Muslims and Christians, continued 
to constitute the main element of 

hs population until the majority of 
the original Inhabitants warn dls- 
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placed by the Israelis In 1948." 

In their book "The Palestine St- 
ate," Richard Ward, Don Pereli 
and Evan Wilson, state at page 60 
that "The indigenous Inhabllansot 
Palestine whom we began to ca'i 
the Palestine Arabs In the post- 
World War I period, are the de- j- 
scendants of all the various peo- ’ 
pies who have occupied the coun- 
try beginning with the Canaanites 
and other Old Testament tribes 
and running through the Greeks. 
Romans, Muslim Arabs, Crusad- 
ers from Western Europe, Turks 
and ceVtalnly Jews. In this latter 
connection it is regarded by many 
scholars as unlikely that all of the 
Jewish Inhabitants of Palestln per- 
ished or were driven out of ihe 
country In 70 AD. A number ol 
them must have remained in the 
country and must have been even- 
tually converted to Christianity. 

It is also Incorrect, according to 
many historians, to regard ihe- 
Palestine Arabs aa having entered 
Palestine for the first time during 
the Muslim Arab conquest In the 
seventh century. The Invading 
Arab force was relatively email i" 
number but It Beams clear llu< 
gradually, over the next few cen- 
turies, most of the local Inhabi- 
tants were converted to Islam, 
mass conversions of populates 
being not uncommon In IM» 
times. At the time of the Mush* 
Arab conquest the P°P u JJ^.. c n 
Palestine wa9 largely Christie 
and indeed a considerable numb* 
amounting to at least 10 percffi 
of the Palestine Arabs remain to- 
day." 

Jerusalem: 


•A. History. 

Here again It is not the Inlert^j 

to delve into a detailed Msjwy 
Jerusalem but rather a brief 9 
eral survey to show tlw 
usalem Is Arab and Muslim t0 « 

the historical and religious point ® 

view although it cannot he w 
that the Jewish P 0 °P |a 
religious connections with i tn 
Nor can it be controverl led 
puled that Christianity had * ; . 
tainly more wider and deepe 
oclatoln that Judeiam, wjI ^ . 
usalem. It Is the . ' 

Christianity which has much^. 
sacred shrines and san u r 
than Judaism, such as I 8 ^ 
Sepulchre, the Via 

Cenacle, Gethsemane an . 

other churches some °L h 0 t 
date from the 0 ® ril ® 3 ‘ ifjy. 
Christianity In the first century 

Jerusalem Is one of ^ ns 
and sacred cities of JJ 10 J^t 400 ; 
history goes back j^iies 
BC. It was built b y canaa* , 
one of the tribes of the ^ . 
Ites. Its original of 

was Uraalem and ,n JJL ursha^ 
history its name became 

after it conquest from ® ^ ns 

lies by King Davldlniw^ci' - 
name was changed gm- 

pitollna" by .. 

perfor Hadrian when . 

the Jewish revolt '?J jaws ^ ' 
expelled the ren ? 0,n . l [JR J na me ^ / 
the city. It was by this 

the present conpoe^ j 

when the Muslim Arab . 
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It in the year 638 AD under the 
Caliph Omar Ibn al Khottab who 
was received by the Christian Pa- 
triach Sophronlus in Aelia Capito- 
lina near the Holy Sepulchre. 

B. Holiness of 
Jerusalem 

Jerusalem known by Arabs and 
Muslims as Al Bayt al-Muqaddas 
(the Holy house) or Bayt Al Maqdls 
(Ihe abode ol sanctity) or more 
simply Al Ouds. is holy for the 
three monotheistic religions viz: 
Judaism. Chrlstianty and Islam but 
il was essentially Arab and Muslim 
character. It Is the first Qlbla of 
Islam i.e. the direction towards 
which Muslims turn to perform the 
ritual prayer. At the very beginning 
of Islam, Muslims turned their 
prayer towards Al Ouds until a Ko- 
ranic revelatllon (Second Su- 
rah. verse 144) received by the 
Prophet Muhammad commanded 
them to face the Inviolable Place 
of Worship (that Is the Ka'bah at 
Mecca). Al Ouds is also the site of 
the third holy place for Islam, 
namoly Al Aqsa Mosque, after 
those of Mecca and Medina. 

It is furthermore the site of the 
nocturnal Journey of the Prophet 
lo heaven. According to Koranic 
revelation the Prophet was trans- 
ported by night from Mecca to Ihe 
Haram Al Aqsa by the celestial 
steed which is called the Buraq, 
and from there he ascended to the 
heavens, as revealed In Al Isra", 
Surah XVII Verse I which reads as 
follows: 

"Glorified be He Who carried 
His servant by night from the 'In- 
violable Palce of Worship to the 
Far Distant Place of Worship', the 
neighbourhood whereof We have 
blessed, that We might show him 
of Our tokens! Lol He, only He, Is 
tho Hearer, the Seer" (The Holy 
Koran, An Explanatory Translation 
by Mohammad Marmaduke Pick- 
Ihall, 1078 Edition). 

Sheikh Abdul Hamid El Saylh 
says in hie book, “The importance 
ol Al Quds In Islam at page 46, the 
Following: "it is historically con- 
firmed that Al AqBa Mosque was 
built by the Omayyads and that 
historians and scholars concur 
thal Al Aqsa Mosque Includes all 
Ihe walls and enclosures including 
lha gates known at the time of Al 
Isra' and Al Ml’ra). Presently, It In- 
cludes Al Aqsa Mosque, the Mos- 
que of the Dome of the Rock and 
all the courtyards and compound 
surrounding them" (Text trans- 
lated from Arabic). 

Jerusalem’s Importance to and 
association with Islam has sur- 
vived through the ages notwith- 
standing the vicissitudes of his- 
tory through which It has under- 
gone. As mentioned above, In 838 
AD the Caliph Omar ibn Al Khatab 
entered Jerusalem some years af- 
ter the death of the Prophet. The 


Christian Patriach Sophronlos ten- 
dered to the Caliph the surrender 
of the City. Accompanied by the 
Patriarch as guide, ihe Caliph 
searched for the place visited by 
the Prophet on his nocturnal Jour- 
ney and found il without difficulty 
thanks to the description given by 
the Prophet to his Companions 
(Sahabat). The esplanade of the 
place from which Ihe Prophet 
ascended to heaven had been 
abandoned and even used as rub- 
bish heap. There was no trace at 
all of any Jewish vestiges in the 
place. The Caliph Omar had it 
cleared and cleaned and ordered 
sanctuaries of prayer worthy of 
the place's holiness to be built. 
The construction of Al Aqsa Mos- 
que and the Dome of the Rock 
were completed under the Omay- 
yad Caliphs. 

I would like to digress here for a 
moment in order to demonstrate 
Caliph Omar's highly religious tol- 
erance which Is unparalleled In 
those times: While he was visiting 
(he Holy Sepulchre accompanied 
by Patriarch Sophronlos, Ihe time 
came for prayers. The Patriarch 
invited him to pray in the Church 
of the Sepulchre. But Omar de- 
clined, went out and performed his 
prayers on a spot nearby where a 
small Mosque dedicated to his 
memory has since stood (opposite 
the Holy Sepulchre). The Caliph 
explained his actions by saying 
that had he prayed in the Church, 
he feared that all Muslims would 
have followed suit and would have 
finished by claiming rights in the 
sanctuary which he wished to 
leave solely to Christian worship. 
Arab Muslim rule has demon- 
strated the greatest respect for 
the holy places of other religions. 

The re-capture of Jerusalem by 
Saiah Eddln from the Crusades in 
1187 without causing any 
bloodshed, contrasts sharply with 
the violent and bloody massacres 
perpetrated by the Crusaders 
under Godfrey de Bouillon when 
they previously occupied Jer- 
usalem In 1099. 

Saiah Eddln (Saladin)was Indeed 
the paragon of nobility and mag- 
nanimity when he occupied Jer- 
ualem, unparalleled in ancient and 
modern times. He restored Muslim 
tolerance In the holy city. He en- 
dowed Al Aqsa Mosque with a 
very beautiful pulpit of carved 
wood. Il should be mentioned that 
it was precisely this masterpiece 
of carved wood which was des- 
troyed during the fire perpetrated 
by Jewish terrorists In 1969 along 
with other damage. As one Swiss 
writer says (Roger du Pasquler): 
"The outcry and sadness which 
this event called forth in all Muslim 
countries from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific underlines the extent to 
which the Muslim world remains 
acutely sensitive to everything 
touching upon the third of its holy 
cities." 


It is worth noting that in the 
years up to the Arab-lsraell war 
of June 1967, several hundreds of 
thousands of Muslim pilgrims 
came to worship at Al Aqsa Mos- 
que every year from places as far 
away as Pakistan. Indonesia, Mal- 
aysia and other countries. We 
must not also forget that the Mu- 
slims In the world count about one 
thousand million people and If they 
do not take concrete action now 
against the Jewish Incursions into 
Al Aqsa Mosque and restrict 
themselves to conferences, 
protests and declarations, it does 
not mean that in the long term the 
Arab Muslim world will remain inert 
and inactive. 

United Nations Resolu- 
tions on Jerusalem 

From its inception the United 
Nations had before it the problem 
of Jerusalem and had been the 
centre of important United Nations 
activities in both the armistice and 
refugee fields. On 29 November 
1947 the United Nations General 
Assembly passed the Partition Re- 
solution No. 181 (II) on Palestine. It 
recommended, Inter alia, the inter- 
nalionallsntlon of Jerusalem and 
Us establishment as n "corpus 
separatum" under a special Inter- 
national regime under the adminis- 
tration of the Trusteeship Council. 

The resolution required the lat- 
ter to elaborate and approve □ de- 
tailed Statute of the Cily. Part Hi 
(C) Paragraph I of the proposed 
Statute provides that the Adminis- 
trative Authority shall pursue the 
following special objectives among 
others: (a) To protect and to pres- 
erve the unique spiritual and religi- 
ous Interests located in Ihe City of 
the three great monotheistic faiths 
throughout the world, Christian, 
Jewish and Muslim; to this end to 
ensure that order and peace, and 
especially peace, reign In Jer- 
usalem. 

Under Article 1 of the proposed 
Statue it Is stipulated that "Exist- 
ing rights in respect of the Holy 
Places and religious buildings or 
sites shall not be denied or im- 
paired." That "Free access to the 
Holy plaes and religious buildings 
and the free exercise of worship 
shall be secured in conformity with 
existing rights and subject to the 
requirements of public order and 
decorum." That "Holy places and 
religious buildings or sites shall be 
preserved. No act shall be permit- 
ted which may in any way Impair 
their sacred character." 

However, the Resolution for the 
Internationalisation of Jerusalem 
remained a dead letter. In his 
Interesting book entitled "A study 
on Jerusalem" His Royal High- 
ness Crown PrinceHassan bin Ta- 
lal says on page 45 the following: 
"In fact, since the war of June 
1967 and the enactment of the Is- 
rael Protection of Holy Places 
Law on 27 June 1967, Israel con- 
siders Itself as "the present guar- 
dian of the Holy Places of the Old 
City." and Is willing to co-operate 
with the leaders of ihe three religi- 
ous communities. 

This posture overlooks the Juri- 
dical status of Israel in that area, 
I.e., an Occupant which is denied 
any annexation of the Old City and 
its extended suburbs. It is, of 
course, a reply to any proposals to 
place the whole City under an 
international regime as a "corpus 
separatum", distinct from the sl- 
ate of Israel or of Jordan. The 
question of the Holy Places Is for 
Israel a weak point in Its claim that 
Jerusalem is. for religious and his- 
torical reasons, destined to be the 
capital and religious centre of the 
Jewish state for ever. Its religious 
claims are not unique but are 
shared with two other religions, 
over a long period of time, with 
many millions of adherents in the 
contemporary world. 

Much emphasis has been laid 
by Israeli apologists upon the un- 
satisfactory nature of international 
regimes. They point to the terms 
of the Protection of Holy Place 
Law, 1967, and their policy of 


safeguarding free access to, and 
worship at, the Holy Places now 
under Israel's control. What they 
fail to point out is that, at least so 
far ns the Old City Is concerned, 
where the majority of the more im- 
portant Holy Places are situated, 
Israel has no territorial sov- 
ereignly, but only the status of an 
Occupant with temporary, limited 
authority subject to legal obliga- 
tions imposed upon it by the Ha- 
gue Regulations of 1907 and the 
Geneva Fourth) Convention of 
1949- 

In other words, Israel s status in 
the West Bank including East Jru- 
salem is limited to that of a bellig- 
erent or at least trustee occupa- 
tion and specifically by a just re- 
solution of the Palestine question 
which is the crux of the Middle 
East problem, until the advent of 
peace. Several United Nations 
General Assembly and Security 
Council resolufions condemned Is- 
rael for its annexation of Jer- 
usalem or changing its status and 
declared that any measures taken 
by Israel In this regard are null and 
void. 

Israel however did not heed a bit 
to these resolutions passed by the 
highest international forums which 
repesent the will of the inter- 
national community. It neither re- 
scinded any measures taken by it 
nor desisted from taking new 
ones. Its aim is to change the de- 
mographic character of Jerusal- 
em, by the displacement of the 
original inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
Christian and Muslims, by divest- 
ing them of their lands and prop- 
erties and packing the Holy City 
with the greatest possible number 
of Jews. Indeed the changing of 
the demograplc composlton of 
Jerusalem and its suburbs has 
been and still Is accompanied by 
force and violence used against 
the Arab inhabitans. 

Conclusion 

East Jerusalem Is an integral 
part of the West Bank. Both wero 
occupied by Israel in 1967 by 
force of arms. International Law 
and the solemn resolutions of the 
United Nations have declared time 
and again that Jerusalem should 
not be annexed and that Jewish 
settlements are illegal and must 
not be built In the occupied territo- 
ries but Israel has brazenly der- 
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Ided ail of this. Furthermore ac- 
cording to Security Council Reso- 
lutions 242 and 338 Israel must 
withdraw from Ihe occupied terri- 
tories. 

In the meantime Israel is now 
considered as an Occupier and as 
such it Is bound to comply with the 
precepts and provisions of the Ha- 
gue Regulations as comp- 
lemented by the Fourth General 
Convention of 1949 relating to the 
Protection of Civilians and their 
property in the occupied territo- 
ries. Israel cannot therefore ac- 
quire title to Jerusalem notwith- 
standing its annexation to it. 

Its law of annexation is ab initio 
null and void. Moreover Vienna 
Convention on the Law of Treaties 
ol 1969 (Article 52) not only de- 
nies to unlawful occupires, rights 
ol territorial acquisition but goes 
so far as lo deny those rights 
even by way of cession in peace 
treaties. With regard In particular 
to the Muslim and Christian Holy 
Places especially those situated in 
Jerusalem, Israel Is under obliga- 
tion to protect them not by mere 
governmental hypocritical declara- 
tions or pious platitudes or dead 
letter laws, but it should do so in 
practice. 

Consequently Israel should take 
effective and efficacious measured 
to prevent Incursions by Jewistr 
fanatics into Al Aqsa Mosque and 
its compound as has happened of- 
ten In the past and very recently, 
not only by the so-called Jewish 
fanatics but also by members of 
the Knesset (parliament). Israel 
must not forget and the Israelis 
must always keep In their mind 
that At Aqsa Mosque is one of the 
holiest gems for both the Arabs 
and Islam and that any damage or 
destruction of this sanctuary by 
Israel or by its people (particularly 
under the pretence of archaeologi- 
cal excavations) may spark off 
sooner or later the beginning of a 
religious war with its devastating 
consequences which nobody de- 
sires and for which Israel alone 
will be responsible. 


PASCAL KARMY Is a holder of a 
Diploma In Philosophy & Letters 
and LL.B. He was a lawyer in 
Palestine during the Mandate 
and then Legal Advisor for the 
United Nations In Beirut & 
Vienna. 
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Jerusalem: A key to 
in the Middle East 





By Ya’coub Fahd 

FOLLOWING THE June 5, 1967 
Arnb-lsiaeli war, (he city of Jer- 
usalem has become a central 
issue upon which a great deal of 
any future peace could depend. 

For while Israel claims the cily 
ns its eternal .ind indivisible capi- 
tal. ' the Arabs insist Hint in any 
peace dual. East Jui ur.nloin 
should bo i all i rood to Arab r.ov- 
oxi.-iqnty nr thorn would bn ik> 
|]iMCu nt alt 

llio Arab view in Ij.iuKud up by 
tiiirnSri *i k. nt iiiilliunu uf Mir.lim:; 
iipriMil .r « tliu world who look 
to .fi!ru!.til<‘in ns I mIm m's third holi- 
ns! fil«n'u aftm tin. 1 holy citin': of 
Mecca and and Medina Al- Munn- 
w'arn in onutfi Arabia 

For Muslims around the workl, 
Jerusalem embodies the spin! of 
sacrifice and great values dating 
buck to the early Islamic era when 
Hie city, with its Al-Aqsa Mosque, 
was chosen by God for I ho du- 
sci'iit of the Prophet Muhammad 
from the skies in Islam's first ack- 
nowledged mir.ido ol Al-lsra a Wal 
Mi'r.iy In the early stage of Islam, 
Muslims were asked to turn their 
fuces towards Jerusalem when 
performing prayers. 

Tim capture of Jerusalem by the 
crusaders in the eleventh century 
m flammed Muslim emotions and 


Muslims at prayers at the Aqsa 

led to a series of devastating wars 
that ended with the liberation of 
the Holy City by Saladdin, a Kur- 
dish loader who devoted his life to 
the fight against the European in- 
truders 

Jerusalem >s holy for Christians 
arid Jews. II has the famous 
Church of sepulchre to which 
Christians from all over the world 
flock every year for pilgrimage. 
Gut under the Israeli occupation, 
both Muslim and Christian holy 
places have not been respected or 


Mosque 

given the attention they deserve. 

The church of sepulchre was of- 
ten burglarized and desecrated by 
Jewish extremists with the occu- 
pation authorities maintaining 
silence. A small Roman Catholic 
church Is said to have been turned 
into a night club. Muslim holy 
places have had a different story. 

Several weeks after the ruth- 
less military occupation began, the 
Israeli Knesset adopted a resolu- 
tion declaring Jerusalem as “the 


eternal and indivisible capital of Is- 
rael." To put the declaration into 
effect, Israel embarked on a large- 
scale campaign to distort, or even 
eradicate, the Arab national char- 
acter and obliterate the distinct 
Islamic Identity of the city. The 
campaign want In two directions: 

Encircling East Jerusalem with a 
chain of settlements; and repeat- 
ed attempts to destroy the Al- 
Aqsa Mosque and set up the so- 
called temple on the same place. 


tempts to wreck the C 
under the tacit and often S 

S£ V °!h 0f , he ““upetlon Th 
ties. The Mosque has eS 
stood. In the way of rebuK 

temple and terrains an oulta 

SBSSS- 1 — ^ 


the Israeli occupation aufafe 
resorted to all possible mat- 
could lead to its destruction ? 
partial collapse. Excavation und^ 
the works of the Mosque wur- 
of the more subtle tactics low 
the Israelis had resorted. 


Israeli archaeologists, or so ih, 
have been called, were urged t, 
the authorities to dig hard urfr 
the western walls of Al-Aqsa n; 
desperate attempt to find maleu 
evidence to support the claim t':- 
Ihe Mosque was built on their- 
pie's ruins. At the same time, e> 
cavation was used as a cover!: 
trying to bring the sacred buil; 
down. 


The hectic excavating pro*: 
posed real danger lo the ffe 
que's structure. The Israelis sta 
ped following an angry Arab. I 1 .- 
slim and international reach:- 
and after they had perhaps ra- 
ised that more digging will r.- 
cause the classically-built found.- 
tions of the Mosque to collapse, i 
the meantime, no trace of their 
pie has been detected. 


The more blunt way lo donate 
the Mosque was through arscr 
The first major attempt to si 
Al-Aqsa ablaze took place .' 
1967. two years after therapy 
of Jerusalem. The attempt ws 
made by an Australlan-bom lac- 
tic whom Israel alleged later i: 
have been a lunatic and tried ft " 
as a man not responsible lor te 
actions. 
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Sharif is Arab and 



By Paul Galatowitsch 

Specml to The Star 


to the core; Khayyat 


ON 9 JANUARY, 1966. a delega- 
tion of 10 Israeli parliamentarians 
upon the invitation of Sa'deddin 
Al-Almi, the Multi ol Jerusalem, 
entered the sacred Islamic religi- 
ous zone of Haram Al Sharif on a 
visit of the third holiest Islamic 
shrine, Al Aq9a Mosque. Their pur- 
pose: To investigate reports of ille- 
gal construction on the site. 


Anger riven demostration ac- 
companied the delegation in prot- 
est calling the act a direct provo- 
cation against the rights and reli- 
gion of the Arab people. 


Rabbi Eliezer Wafdman under- 
lined that sentiment by reciting Je- 
wish Prayers at the site. Multi 
Sa h adeddin Al Ala mi hastily with- 
drew his invitation in disgust and 
the angry demonstration turned to 
riots, "We will not permit any lur- 
tlrar visits because oil what those 
people (thu Israelis) want lo do is 
threaten id centuries of Muslim 
prenenco,'" said Saodeddin Al 
Alami 


Denunciation ol the parliamen- 
tarians cot Kin cl cants throughout 
the Arab world. For tho doktgaiion 
hart aloppnd on what may surely 
be called thu most sensitive Arab 
nerve — • the sanctity of Al Aqsa 
Mosque, a sanctity which they are 
finding them solves Increasingly 
powerless lo protect. 


The Altitude and rrctions of the 
delegation reinforces for many 
Arabs tho fears that the Israeli 
government is intent on continuing 
ita programme of the judaizotion 
of the occupied territories partlcu- 
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tarly the sacred area of Haram Al 
Sharif Dr Abdul Aziz Al Khayyat 
Minister of Awqaf and Islamic Af- 
fairs pointed out in an interview 
wilh'The Star* the words of Israeli 
parliamentarian Ariel Sharon who 
aaid - T he question of turning Ha- 
ram Al Sharif into Solomon's tem- 
ple is a matter of lime." 


Many Arabs fear that the time is 
Iasi approaching. They point out 
that it is not just the Haram Al 
Sharif that the Israelis have been 
intent on Judaizing. It has been 
the whole of the occupied territo- 
ries. 


The buikfing of Jewish set- 
tlements on occupied territory, the 
dramatic increase in the number 
of Jewish immigrants, and the 
confiscation of large areas of Arab 
lands aru the evidence they point 
to in support of their claims 


The annexation of Jerusalem In 
1967 and the Israeli announceinnl 
of the unification of the Jewish 
and Arab sectors ol the City with 
the declaration of Jorusalom as its 
capital seemingly dosed the door 
on the ancient Arab character ol 
thu occupied territories, and 
opened anolher , one intent on 
seeing u now image --a Jewish 
imago. The Arab one being cu- 
ratod behind museum doors. 


ruins of Solomon's temple. Ac- 
cording to Jewish tradition the 
temple must be restored on that 
spot. Such a plan obviously Is in 
direct conflict with the Arab world 
who fear for the safety of Al Aqsa 
Moaqua. 





Excavations carried out over the 
area however do not support the 
Israeli claim that the ruins of Solo- 
mon's temple or any Jewish ruins 
for that matter lie benealh the 
area of Haram Al Sharif. ‘There Ib 
no evidence whatsover that Ha- 
ram Al-Sharif ever contained Je- 
wish character In spite of the ex- 
cavations carried out by the Bri- 
tish inside the underground areas 
of the Aqsa Mosque called Solo- 
mon's stables," said Al Khayyat. 
' Haram Al Sharif Ib Arab and Isla- 
mic to the core." 


Dr Abdul Aziz Al Khayyat 


Dr Al Khayyaat continued to 
warn that Israel Is doing Us best to 
rid themselves physically of the Al 
Aqsa Mosque insisting that "they 
E » d ° n ® so long before now 
had I not been for the fear of the 
reaction that would have come out 
In the Islamic world." he said. 


‘They aru trying to eliminate the 
Islamic aspects of (lie . Haram 
Al-Sharif and destroy tho Arab 
character of the cily', maintained 
Dr Al Khayyat. 


Many Arab archaeological ex- 
perts are concerned that the Is- 
raelis In their zeal to rebuild Solo- : 
moris temple, or discover Its re- ■ 
mains beneath Ihe foundations of ' 
Al Aqsa will damage or destroy the 
Mosque simply by weakening Its 
foundations and by .digging around 


For years, the Israeli govern- 
ment Iras insisted that the area of 
Haram Al-Sharlf rests over the 


|n 1.967. for example, an excava- 
tion under the direction of Dr 
Mazer ol Hebrew university, dug 



saw fit. A possibility the Aii 
world will never accept. 

"This is the 20th ceiM 
speaking in a modern way of r.-; 
we have reached a point that I « 
should be able to respect wv 
creeds and other religions *■ 
should not destroy one 
place to put another over i 
pressed Monsignor Raoul 
of the Roman Catholic Comnu/ r 
In Amman. 


near the south wall of Al Haram. In 
a 1984 interview with the Star', Dr 
Kamil Assail, a researcher study- 
ing the history of Jerusalem, 
pointed out that, by digging a tun- 
nel under and through the south 
wall, the excavators damaged it In 
some parts. Also, as a conse- 
quence of the excavations the wall 
Itself and the southern part of Al 
Aqsa Mosque were threatened 
with collapse. 

Rouhl El-Khatib, the former 
Mayor of Jerusalem In a paper on 
the judalzatlon of Jerusalem, fur- 
ther mentioned that along with the 
excavations of Al Aqsa came the 
damage to various other Islamic 
and Christian buildings, some of 
wnteh were destroyed. At present 
300 buildings are exposed to the 
damage of collapse because their 
foundations were weakened or 
destroyed. 

The reason the delegation on 9 
January was invited to the Al Aqsa 
Mosque was to "see for themsel- 
ves how construction in the area 
was endangering the Mosque. In- 
stead of using the opportunity to 
bring reconciliation between the 
Jews arid the Arabs however, they 
H 80d £ to -emphasize to the Arabs 
meir belief that the holy area be- 
_K>nged to them and would be, 
when they saw fit, used as they 


When asked II he It mHfl " 
Israelis would be f ucce ®. jL j 
their plans to destroy ,• 
Mosque Dr Al Khayyat rttjjjjj 
■The Jews will never ewcute^ 
aim except over the bod 9 
Palestinians there. Any " g** 
the existence of Al Aqsa . 
can expect a violent rejc^ 
the Islamic world at a' ^ 
These attempts of r8 W ..^r 

datlon are the biggest 

the way of any 
tlement for realizing ju . 
regard to the ho y j 

cally and Palestine j 

Dr Al Khayyat also staled^ i 
he did not think the Israefe f 
be in control of the 
Sharif for long. ‘’Webass^ • 
lief, he said, on Chrfet^- i 
and also on Islamic b8l ! 8 * s ' { .Lci- 
all, every state departing/^ jf 
vine behaviour by 
ranny. oppr^ion, jhejwjjj ■ 
promises and the sn .^ 1: 
blood, will certainly be 

end - •. in 

Secondly, the [jJ, a [ i 5Je iff; . 
Koran and from what 
personally and hav k ^ 


personally ana ^ . 

regard to the conK 

that the state w I new ' . 

The Muslims will is r-; . 

their opreasion. Tn j ^ . 


their opression- This ^ ^ i 
against Jewish r ® flLj proph^ ' . 
we do believe in -. 

with regards to pracj^ aP(J j;» r .i 
vine behaviour te vtoia gj 
true precepts of Moses w 


Continued on P 2 ^ 
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Israeli attacks on 
Aqsa Mosque 




By Inas Sarhan 
Special to The Star 

OH 9 JANUARY, 1986 the Aqsa 
Mosque — one of the Islam’s holi- 
est sancturles was attacked this- 
time by Jewish members of the 
Knessel (Israeli parliament). The 
attack followed many previous 
ones, disregarding all the resolu- 
tions of the United Nations and 
Arab and Muslim feelings. 

The Star' Iasi week spoke to Mr 
Rail Nljem a former minister of Pu- 
blic Works who has also studied 
iho subject for many years. 

Question: What Is the aim be- 
hind the Israeli continued at- 
tacks on the Aqsa Mosque over 
the years, whereas there are 
other religious sitQB In Pales- 
tine? 

Answer: The Israelis cover up 
their aims by using religion as an 
excuse. They say the Temple of 
Solomon is situated under the 
Mosque. But to this day, they have 
no proof of where it was actually 
was located. There are four differ- 
ent opinions on where the Temple 
was located. 

1. Some say it should be 100 me- 
tres north-west of the Dome of 
the Rock. 

2. Other claims are that It is ex- 


actly under the Dome of the Rock. 

3. It Is near the village of Silwan 
near Jerusalem. 

4. Others also say It Is near 
Mamella near Jerusalem. 

So far, there has been no proof 
that this Temple lies beneath the 
Mosque. In fact many believe that 
this is only an excuse to rid Jer- 
usalem of an Important Islamic 
centre. The Solomon Temple did 
exist before 1006 BC. It was des- 
troyed during the Roman Empire 
by King Nebuchadnezzar in 538 
BC. And then came Herod, the Je- 
wish king who rebuilt the 
Temple and it was named after 
him. Then a Roman ruler called 
Hadrian come and destroyed it for 
the second time in 135 BC. From 
that lime there were no remains of 
any Jewish site in Jerusalem. The 
Jews were forbidden to enter 
there and they didn't come back 
until this century. The Arabs were 
there for a long time from 3000 
BC until now. 

Question: Are the excavations 
based on facts? 

Answer: A Jewish writer called 
Mazzar in one of his book said, 
‘the diggings around the Aqsa 
Mosque had not yielded any re- 
sults leading to the location of the 
Temple- The excavations began In 
1968 south of the Mosque. There 
were many other excavations and 
all of them weakened the Islamic 
building especially the Aqsa Mos- 
que. The Muslims did not attack 
any of the Jewish tamples in the 
past and so the Jews should treat 
the Muslim sites the same way. 



‘Haram Al Sharif is 


Continued from page 6 

Yet all evidence at that time 
pointed to official Israeli complic- 
ity. For soon after the fire raged in 
Ihe Mosque, the mosque’s guards 
called up the Jerusalem fire squad 
which responded to the call hours 
later. Only the fire squad of 
nearby Hebron and the gallant 
tight put on by Muslim worship- 
pers saved Al-Aqsa from complete 
destruction. 

Other Israeli-Inspired attempts 
to burn the holy shrine, or plant 
explosives in its premises foll- 
owed. Each time excuses were 
found for the culprits. 

The latest Israeli outrage 
against the Mosque happened In 
January this year when about 
twenty members of the Israeli par- 
Nament attempted to storm the 
Mosque, perform prayers and de- 
clare that the place Is Jewish. 1s- 
raell police made no move to 
Prevent the flagrant provocation. 
° u ' Jho deputies were forced out 
oi the area by angry Muslim wor- 
shippers and by the guards. 

T)te attempt to break Into the 
by the deputies was re- 
few days later, with the Is- 
2S'» _ carrying their flag 
r? i . J touting Jewish slogans, 
ui they were again driven out by 
outraged Muslima. 

holy shrines will un- 
uoubtedly remain under constant 
rSlf 88 *° n 9 as the Israeli oc- 
0n °! Arab East Jerusalem 
n .u 98, ** la unequivocally clear 
Israelis can never be 
as far as other rellglouB 
holy sites are concerned. 

Aroi« ar ?j 1)8806 negotiations, the 
fuSk i da can °o m « U P with Irre- 
Pani i ar 9vjriiente about why 
htrnL . ruaalem should be re- 

n0 o lo Arab sovereignty. Such 


Their only aim is to destroy the 
Islamic building to remove every- 
thing that is Arabic or Muslim. 
They will then desecrate the 
places and give them Jewish 
names. No one before the Jews 
had done such a savage tiling. In 
the Jewish [radiation there is a 
saying that, when you enter a 
country destroy and kill'. 

Q: Why don't wo see the same 
attacks on Christian sites? Do 
you think the mason is that tho 
Jews respect tho Christian reli- 
gion or It Is a fear of American 
and European reaction. 

A: The Jews are against all reli- 
gions Islam or Christianity and 
they attacked the Christian holy 
places before those of Islam, but 
they found If they did so it will 
bring up many problems to them 
from America and Europe. But this 
did not stop them from stealing 
golden objects from St Helena 
Church In Jerusalem. 

Q: Why don't we write about 
this issue In order to let the 
world know about it? 

A: The Arab media, and despite 
the money we have are not 
enough to get any publicity of the 
Issue in Europe, the US on other 
parts of the world. Moreover, the 
Arab countries do not show 
enough Interest ion the subject. 
There are 1 billion Muslim and the 
Jews are only 4 million, yet we 
can't do anything. 

Q: What Is the difference be- 
tween Jerusalem In 1948 and 
now? 

A: They have changed the 
names of buildings and streets. 
For example, they took the (Tankl- 
ziah school) and gave it to the Je- 
wish army. They have also built 
many settlements In and around 
Jerusalem and thus since 1048 
the city has expanded. 
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Damascus Gate from inside the walled City 


Balt Al Maqdls Photo 


Q: What la your opinion on 
sending 150 men to guard the 
Aqsa? Is that all what It needs? 

A: This declaration means that 
most of the Arab leaders do not 
know the real situation in Jer- 
usalem. It is not enough. The 
Palestinians have enough men to 
guard the Mosque. But this is not 
the problem. The problem Is that 

we have repeatedly announced 
that all we need Is $20 million to 
renovate Ihe Mosque and other 
Islamic buildings In Jerualem. We 


have mentioned this in several 
ways including the book ‘The 
Treasures of Jerusalem - , which 
we have distributed to all Islamic 
leaders. Unfortunately, however, 
not a single Islamic or Arab coun- 
try has made any contribution to- 
wards the project since 1967. 

G: What in your opinion should 
be the best way to protect the 
Islamic sanctuary? 

A: The Arabs should unite and 
should not remain divided as they 
are. 


Life in the Occupied Territories 


Monslgnor Raouf Najjar 

arguments can be based on two 
facts: 

First: East Jerusalem is part of 
the West Bank land occupied In 
1987 and all United Nations reso- 
lutions which call for Israeli with- 
drawal from territories occupied in 
June 5, 1967 should be applied to 
that part of the Holy City. 

Secondly: It has become quite 
clear throughout the 18 years 
since the occupation that Israel 
cannot be allowed to keep sov- 
ereignty over the holy places In 
Jerusalem. Negotiators must keep 
in mind that under continued Is- 
raeli occupation, Muslim holy 
places will remain under constant 
threat and their safely will be tar 
from being guaranteed. 

Fortunately, the majority of 
world governments, Including that 
of the United StateB. have not re- 
cognised Jerusalem as the capital 
of Israel. Israel and Its friends, 
nevertheless, should be cautioned 
against the Illusion that peace can 
ever be reached without East Jer- 
usalem being fully restored under 
Arab sovereignty. 


By Paul Galatowitsch 

Special to the Star 

NABIL OWNS and operates hjs 
own garage In the West Bank. His 
business is going amazingly well. 
"Ninety per cent of my customers 
are Jewish," he says. "They come 
here for service because It Is 
much cheaper than it is with the 
Israelis who charge up to $16 per 
hour for car repair. And that is fine 
with us because we can charge a 
much cheaper rate and still make 
a good profit." 

Nabil is not atone in his newly 
found prosperity many of the Arab 
business community are finding 
themselves similarly fortunate. 
The combination of international 
tourism and Israeli clientele are 
the reasons. 

Shops are now stooked with 
video recorders, personal comput- 
ers and the latest In European and 
American fashion. Bethlehem, for 
example, is no longer the tiny little 
village reminiscont of Biblical 
times. It is now a thriving tourist 
centre. One can find numerous 
restaurants, bars, cafeterias, car 
parks, souvenir shops etc., lining 
its streets. 

Said one Palestinian expatri- 
ate visiting from the United States 
"If I had known it was going to be 
like this I would never have led." 

Others caution, that it is the 
surface that one seas and that 
many of the Palestinians have not 
benefited so much. Most of them 
don’t have business, although 
some find work elsewhere many 


others cannot especially the older 
folks. 

The future la what most of them 
are worried about. What is going 
to happen to us. One man said; 
"There are people who think we 
want to be part of Jordan. But for 
many of us who have business 
that could mean disaster. We 
would like To keep them (the Israe- 
lis) as a market." 

Some businessmen claim that 
as bad as things can be under the 
Israelis there are some benefits. 
For example, the bureaucratic 
system of waste, or connections 
doesn't exists prevalently. If one 
needs something he just fills out 
the lormB and waits for it. There is 
no bribery, no nonsense. 

Others have been more critical. 
Sami, a Ramallah resident said, 
"It's difficult under the Israelis, 
you know we are like animals to 
them, we are not citizens. II we 
were under Jordan al least we 
could feel like we were in our own 
country, at home." 

Despite ihe Israeli occupation 
of the West Bank, Jordon still 
maintains a presence there both 
directly and Indirectly. Public 
school teachers In Ihe Arab 


schools for example, are paid by 
the . Jordanian Government. Also 
Jordanian money is freely used. 
"Nobody here (Arabs in the West 
Bank) uses shekels for anything 
except to get by one, like to go 
shopping or something. Savings 
accounts and major purchases are 
almost always in Jordanian dinars 
or American dollars, said one re- 
sident. 

From any point of view, it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain just what it is the 
West Bank Palestinians really 
want. Those who are wealthy and 
prospering well under the Israelis 
are probably satisfied with their 
lives there despite their hatred for 
the Israeli discrimination. Those 
who are poor and/or not doing 
well under the Israelis are no 
doubt resentful of their presence. 

One quiet afternoon I stood 
upon a street corner In Rainallah 
and watched four machine- clad 
Jewish soldiers tie-up and beat a 
defenceless Palestinian man in 
front of everyone there to see. 
Then they kicked him down the 
street in humiliation as he was led 
away. A man standing next to me 
recognizing that I whs a foreigner 
said, "There, you see, that is how 
they treat us." 
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American students volunteer 
services in Jordan 


By Catherine Frlzers 
Special to The Star 

TO KNOW the success or failure 
of a school, one only needs to look 
into the laces of its students. At 
the education centre of the Young 
Muslim Women Association at the 
village of Bnayat. one can observe 
the happy confident faces of the 
students. 

What makes these mentally re- 
tarded pupils happy is the fact 
that they belong to a modern 
well-equipped centre which pro- 
vides them with all facilities and 
entertainment. They spend their 
time under the care of skillful en- 
thusiastic teachers and volun- 
teers. They acquire academic edu- 
cation as woll ns technical skills 
which will enable them to be func- 
tional and self-dependent in the 
future. 

The only other contru similar lo 
that nt Bnayat Is Iho now Al Huss- 
ein Centra in Amman. This centra 
Is sot for teaching and rehabilitat- 
ing iho handicapped pupils. It Is a 
wonderful pattern ol Iho special 
care paid lo the handicapped. Tho 
pupils hero also look happy. They 
smile ovon when they are under 
therapy, studying or taking part in 
sporting activities. 

Nine American students arc now 
working at tho two centres. They 
come from tho Ambassador Col- 
luyo at Passadona, in California, 
which sends hundreds of sludunls 


every year to serve outside the 
country. This Is the second year 
American students of the Ambass- 
ador College have volunteered to 
sorvo in Jordan. 

What makes that American col- 
lege finance such a programme? 
Dick Wiper, in charge of the Am- 
erican students currently serving 
in Jordan, replies: "Travelling tea- 
ches and educates the person. 
The volunteering services we do 
here indeed reflect the values and 
objectives we adopt at our college. 
We try to bring up the student with 
all the decent values end nurture 
him with a balanced education 
covering all fields of life. 

We send our students abroad 
so that they will practice what 
they learn and be able to give and 
help others '. 

In addition lo Jordan, the Ameri- 
can students at Ambassador Col- 
lego go to Australia. New Zealand, 
Africa. Europe, and Asia. 

All students loomed some Ara- 
bic before coming to Jordan. Their 
Arabic has Improved a tot after- 
wards. 

Regarding their impression 
about Jordanians, one of the Am- 
erican volunteers serving at the 
education centre of the Young 
Muslim Women Association at 
Bnayat snys: "People here are 
more friendly than I have ex- 
ported, this was the biggest sur- 
prise for me". 



Dlbby Wright teaches art and handicrafts at the YMWA Centre 


Ady Winner, a female volunteer 
specialized in rehabilitation, says: 
"The Jordanian teachers have in- 
vited us to their houses for 
meals". 

Ady has started giving a sports 
training programme to the pupils - 
so that they will participate In the 
Olympic Games for the handicap- 
ped. She also teaches the pupils 
how to cook and prepare meals in 
the school kitchen. Ady says that 
she didn’t actually Intend to volun- 
teer services In Jordan. But her In- 
structors, because of her talent 
and skills, urged her to participate 
with her colleagues in serving in 
Jordan. 

Some of the volunteers are not 
Americans. Dibby Wright is Aus- 
tralian. She studied at Ambassa- 
dor College and now she teaches 
art and other skills at the Associa- 
tion school. She speaks Arabic 
with her colleagues. She com- 
ments "I had to improve my Arabic 
after coming to Jordan because 
some of my colleagues speak little 
English and my Arabic was poor". 
On the walls, she has attached 
snveral school works and paint- 
ings done by the pupils. 

Florence Line, another American 
volunteer from California, helps 
the other six teachers who look 
after kids who are still too young 
to join schools. There are 45 pu- 
pils in the school of the Young 
Muslim Women Association. 
Florence says that part of the pro- 
gramme is to Introduce new meth- 
ods of teaching. Normal children 
were mixed with mentally retarded 
ones. The result was satisfactory 
for both Bides. The normal kids 
were given the chance to use the 
excellent facilities of the school, 
and the mentally retarded kids 
learned a lot by observing the 
skills of the normal ones and then 
they Imitated them. Florence also 
helps the young kids who are yet 
to Join the schools to learn the 
simple fundamentals ol mathemat- 
ics, languages, music, arts, mech- 
anics, and social behaviours. She 
also helps them In how to bath, 
wear their clothes, and to wash 
and iron them. 

Cliff Parx, an American volun- 
teer who came from Salem city of 
Oregon state, helps In the voca- 
tional training programme. He tea- 
ches the pupils how to make 
cement blocks, and how to clean 
windows, and other different skills. , 



Ady Winner (right), physical therapist from Pennsylvania train! 
the pupils In preparation for the Handicapped Olympics 


Cliff says that one of their great 
achievements was that. they 
were given a tender to clean the 
windows of a big building near the 
UNRWA centre. The pupils were 
able to make some money. They 
felt very happy and they were very 
encouraged and developed self- 
-conffdence. 

Mr. Dick Wiper, In charge of the 
volunteering team, came three 
years ago with his family to the 
Young Muslim Women Association 
school. He came mainly to give 
vocational training to the handi- 
capped pupils. A year later, other 
American students followed him to 
Jordan. 

Dick visited many schools and 
factories In Jordan and decided 
that Jordanian handicapped pupils 
could benefit from a vocational 
training programme. Dick has suc- 
ceeded In opening a carpentry 
section where pupils learned how 
to make good pieces of furniture. 

He aimed at teaching them how 
to make these items and then sell 
them In the markets and bazaars. 
The results were fascinating. Lo- 
cal firms contacted the centre and 
Inquired about the possibility of 
supplying these firms with wooden 
desks, chairs, and dressers like 
those used In public schools and 
offices. Thus, the students were 
ab|e to provide some furniture re- 
quisitions and also make some 
money. 

In Al Hussein Centre for the 
handicapped where four other Am- 
erican volunteers work, you can 


also observe wonderful things. 

Armando Olivera, from Califor- 
nia, has set a programme I? 
teaching English to the elderly pj 
pils at the centre who wish toot- 
tain secretarial jobs. ■ The;* 
students live in apartments with- 
a building which belongs to tt : 
centre. After finishing their Enjiy 
teaching programme, these pup’; 
will try to find jobs somewhere? 
Amman and bs independent per- 
sons. 

Another volunteer is Shiry Mini 
from Washington. She workB nra 
another specialist in the hydroth- 
erapy section. She helps the chZ- 
dren to treat themselves in i 
whirlpool filled with water thar 
helps the handicapped to wrt 
easily and train their muscles 
Shiry Instructs these children cn 
how to float on the water ol ths 
whirlpool, relax their muscles, am 
then move their limbs freely. 

There Is now a wheelchair- 
-bound basketball team at the A! 
Hussein Centre which la the w 
team of this type in Jordan. 

The nine volunteering students 
live at Sweileh near Amman. They 
participate with the pupils in a' 
works and activities of the cenire 
Jordanian pupils are really benert- 
tlng from what these mb 

thusiastlc American J 

teach. Also the American atudants 
gain knowledge and sxP**"? 
which they wouldn't acquire lit / 
were confined to their college 
the United States. 


Stopping Polio On-On! 




By Douglas J. Hood 
Special to The Star 

IN THE 23 January issue of the 
Jerusalem Star, I introduced you 
to the Smith brothers — Scoll and 
Vein — who are In the process of 
bicycling from London to Sydney 
to raise money for the Stop Polio 
Campaign of the Save the Chil- 
dren Fund. It's time for a progress 
report. The Smiths would like to 
thank all of the people in Amman 
Who have contributed to their 
campaign, by so doing you have 
Trade their battle your battle end it 
Is to your credit that when Polio is 
eradicated from the face of the 
earth, one may look back and 
think I really helped this to come 
to pass. 

Due to the gonerooily of the 
people of Amman, (he Smiths have 
raised more money here than in 
any country outside of England 
whore they began Ihelr ride. They 
would like to make special mention 
of some of the groups and organi- 
zations without whfch their stay In 
Jordan would have been less suc- 
cessful. First they would like to 
thank Mr Ohendour, Chairman of 
the board of AJIa, the Royaf Jorda- 
nian Airline, for his contribution of 
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complimentary airline tickets from 
Amman to Karachi. 

I know, they are supposed to be 
cycling, but it appeared that they 
were not going to be granted visas 
to eyefe through Saudi Arabia. Yet 
alas, they were given the visas, 
but the delay cost them consider- 
able time so to compromise, or so 
as not to compromise, depending 
upon one's point of view, Vern 
flew to Karachi in order that he 
might keep their appointments. 
And Scott will cycle through Saudi 
Arabia alone, then through the Un- 
ited Arab Emirates, where he will 
seek passage on a dhow out of 
Dubai to Karachi. Then he will cy- 
cle to Delhi where ho and Vern will 
be reunited lo continue their ride 
across India. 

They would al90 like lo thank 
tho Embassy of the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia for granting them vi- 
sas In promotion of this humanita- 
rian concern. 

While Ihoy were in Amman, thoy 
vlslled the International Commun- 
ity School, the International Bac- 
calaureate School, and the Ameri- 
can Community School In order to 
speak to the children and to tell 
them about their trip with the hope 


of Inspiring these kids to possibly 
take part In doing something for 
their world and to share with them 
some of the concerns that they 
have. The Smiths appreciated the 
warm reception that they were 
given, not to mention the fact that 
amongst the three schools they 
raised nearly JD 100. 

They also ran on "The Hash", 
every Monday night that they 
were here, and a sincere heartfelt 
thanks Is extended to "The Ha- 
shers who passed the hat and 

«S,° ve L JD u 200 - 11 waa th ® Ha- 
ehemlie Hash House Harriers 

who will go down as being the 
group that has thus far made the 
argest single cash donation to 
this campaign. 

"Another establishment . which 
we would like to thank is The Jer- 
usalem Star' newspaper. Of all the 
media establishments which have 

c ? v .«¥ our rWe - th0,r contribution 
of JD 50 to the kiddles Is the larg- 
est yet. I hope that It will seive as 
a goal for others to match." 

"Finally, our slncarest thanks Is 
due to Aramex; Company for the 
use their telex facilities and for, all 
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Scott Smith receives tickets from Nermlns Qouasous of ALIA 


c/ 1^6 assistance they have pro- 
vldad us with. Of course, we would 

82.15 e * tand qur thanks to 
the British Embassy for their 

2jEK5 n *5 t( ? th0 many Indi- 
viduals here who have put us up 

us, and have made 
our stay here such a success. * 

n^fo'^okSoott and Vern, On- 
un and Mtnd the Roadl ! 

For thpee who wish tp make a 


donation, you may use the folio# 
ing address. 


Cycling Save the Children u 

17 Grove Lane „ lri _j on i 
London SE 5 United Klnfldoj,, 
The cost of a copy of repor 

JD 10 . Save 1^* 

Cheques payable to 5a 

Children Fund 
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By Douglas J- Hood 

Special to The Star 

THE WORKING Party for Televi- 
sion News of the European Broad- 
casting Union (EBU) held Its an- 
nual spring meeting In Aqaba last 
week. The EBU Is an association 
of the major Television Broadcast- 
ing Corporations In Europe, Includ- 
ing the Broadcasting Corporations 
of Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Li- 
bya Egypt, Israel and Jordan. The 
function of which is to promote ex- 
changes between the member 
companies.These exchanges In- 
clude programmes, special re- 
ports. and news. It is the body 
which deals with the news ex- 
changes which met in Aqaba this 
past week. 

The Working Party for Televi- 
sion News Is a group which cons- 
ists primarily of Chief News Edi- 
tors. heads of News Depart- 
ments/or heads of News Exch- 
ange Divisions of the broadcasting 
stations. It also includes represen- 
tatives from the Associate Mem- 
bers such as the American Net- 
works (NBC. CBS, ABC) the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corp., and the 
Australian Broadcasting Corp. 

At present, there are three news 
exchanges dally within the EBU. 
They occur at around 1300 hrs. 
1700 hrs. and 1900 hrs. local time 
and ore entitled Eurovision, or 
EVN-0, EVN-1, and EVN-2. These 
exchanges help to keep everyone 
as up to date as possible on the 
events of ths world. There was 
also under discussion at the con- 
ference a proposal to enact an 
EVN-1 for those stations with 
morning television news program- 
mes in order that they might have 
a few fresh Items to report upon 
rather than relying upon the 
"alale" news from the EVN-2 ex- 
change from the night before. Jor- 
dan could benefit from this In Its 
Friday morning programme in 
which a news bulletin could then 
be inserted. 

Through these exchanges we are 
kept abreast of all newsworthy 
events throughout the world. 
Another facility of these unions is 
the capacity to provide news fla- 
shes in the event of a major hap- 
pening of great public interest, e.g. 
the explosion of the Space Shut- 
tle. or the Mexico earthquake. 

Mr Ibrahim Shahzadeh. Chief 
Editor of JTV's news department 
and also elected Vice-Chairman of 
the Working Party explained the 
workings of the exchange system. 
According to him, the exchange 
material is primarily visual in na- 
ture. It is the film footage of 
event 8 and scenes of the places 
being discussed which enhance 
15® news broadcasters story and 
differentiates the exchange of 
television news with all other 
forms of news communication. 

The stories which originally ac- 
companied the broadcast in the 
Place where the story was filed Is 


EBU meeting held to 
improve news coverage 


also transmitted, but the stations 
which receive the Items are under 
no obligation to use the original 
story with the visual documenta- 
tion. For that matter they are not 
required to use any material 
which Is received, for each station 
US69 its own discretion as to 
which news stories it wishes to. 
present. The exchanges operate' 
on a principle of reciprocity by 
which every member contributes 
whatever It can, free of charge, 
and in turn each member is all- 
owed to use any material in the 
exchanges also free of charge. 

This fact raised several ques- 
tions; if all exchanges were freely 
given, and freely received, how 
was the operation financed and 
were there any copyrights to 
protect? For these answers Mr 
Jacques Vanderslchel, the other 
Vice-Chairman of the Union, said 
that the main source of funding for 
the Union came from the annual 
dues paid by the member stations, 
The amount of the dues for each 
station is rated according to the 
number of television sets the sta- 
tion is able to reach, and the avai- 
lability of news items from that 
station. In other words, there is no 
reason a station should pay for 
the Items which it produced In the 
first place. The second means by 
which the EBU receives funds Is 
through subscription fees which 
are paid by associate members. 

In the past the US net-works 
have had free access to the ex- 
change information, but with the 
contract which is due to expire at 
the end of the year they will also 
be required to pay the subscrip- 
tion fee. "The US Is the only coun- 
try to which copyrights will need to 
be applied due to the nature of 
their system. Currently the mem- 
bers of the Union are all state op- 
erated stations, whereas In the US 
the networks are private indus- 
tries and as such they have had to 
Impose copyrights on the Items 
which they produce which means 
that there has been no basis of re- 
ciprocity. In the past we have 
been paying for their material 
while they receive ours for free.” 

On this subject I spoke to Mr. 
Gernot Anderle who is the deleg- 
ate to the conference for WTN, 
World Television News. WTN acts 
as the agent for the American 
Broadcasting Corp. or ABC. ABC 
Bells it's material to WTN which In 
turn makes it available to the EBU. 
He told me that in fact, ABC pro- 
vides only about 15 per cent of 
the material which WTN provides 
to the EBU. and though It appears 
that the subject of copyrighting 


AL LABADI RENT A CAR 

Short & Long term rentals. Lease for Foreign Companies 
& Local. 

International credit cards are acceptable. 

For reservations call phone: 813554, 

^ P.O. Box 17158. 

ST. GEORGE’S UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

GRENADA, WEST INDIE8 $ WKv 

Is ottering two programs leading to the degree of 

Doctor ol Medicine (M.D.) tor qualified International students: 
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Left to Right; Mr Heinz Schollenberger, Mr Pierre Brunef- 
Lantenac, Secretary, Mr Hugh Whitcomb, Chairman, Mr Jacq- 
ues Vanderslchel - Vice Chairman and Mr Ibrahim Shahsadeh, 
Vice-Chairman. 




In these discussions they cov- 
ered various aspects of broad- 
casts, the facilities, In the case of 
the earthquake, the lack of facili- 
ties, how the broadcasts were 
handled, by whom, what were the 
problems, if any and how could 
they be corrected in the event of a 
future similar situation. For exam- 
ple, due to the way in which the 
UN anniversary was covered tech- 
nical facilities were used exten- 
sively. But it was shown that com- 
mercial facilities in New York are 
not geared to handling requests 
from a large number of broadcas- 
ters to originate short news re- 
ports in rapid succession, and that 
the structure of their rales works 
against news reports. 

Most of the information on the 
coverage of the UN anniversary 
was provided by Mr Tony Naets, 
who is the head of the New York 
EBU Bureau. It then followed logi- 


would be a controversial one and 
of much debate, It is more or less 
a formality. All parties involved are 
interested In cooperation and col- 
laboration and the whole subject is 
far more political in nature than it 
is practical or financial. 

According to Mr Anderle the two 
news agencies, WTN, and Vis- 
news are both independent of 
government Interests which is 
something that no matter how 
loose the controls are, a state op- 
erated station can never be free 
of. In example, he said that the si- 
tuation In Lebanon as covered by 
WTN portrayed five different sides 
of the story whereas the same 
events as told by the National sta- 
tion showed only one point oi 
view. As a result, the agencies are 
able to provide an invaluable ser- 
vice to the Union in that it needn't 
rely solely upon the events as re- 
ported by the station in whose 
country a particular event occur- 
red but may be enabled to obtain a 
broader perspective on the parti- 
cular event. 

Other Items on the agenda 
whfch were discussed at the con- 
ference were the future of Eurovi- 
sion, out of which discussions on 
a steering group was formed. The 
function of which is to serve as a 
consultative body to the Chairman 
of the Working Party. Mr Hugh 
Whitcomb. The Steering Group is 
to be made up of the Chief Editors 
of stations in different regions in 
Europe, eg. Nordic countries. 
French speakers, German speak- 
ers etc. 

This group will also be respon- 


cally that a discussion on the ac- 
sible for preparing the agenda for tivlties of the New York Bureau 


future meetings and will help to 
generate new ideas so that the 
meetings don't stagnate and go in 
circles. "You may say cynically 
that one meeting tends to breed 
other meetings, and unfortunately 
tills Is all too often the case, but in 
that I have been acting as Chair- 
man of the Working Party for the 
past four years, and have basi- 
cally been on my own. I decided 
that I needed a more senior body 
to serve as a consultative staff, 
and maybe through these sess- 
ions we can avoid the ‘meeting 
breeding' syndrome," said Mr 
Whitcomb on the purpose as he 
sees it of the Steering Group. 

Item number two on the agenda 
was Eurovision News Exchanges 
in particular with the Aslan Broad- 
casting Union. A discussion foll- 
owed on some of the problems 
that the ABU is facing especially 
with regards to the vastness of 
territory, time zone differences 
and technical inadequacies and in 
what ways the EBU and Eurovi- 
sion can and will assist The ABU 
has been in existence for only two 
years, and can be said to be going 
through "teething pains" . 


should be next on the agenda. It 
will be the responsibility of the 
New York office to provide cover- 
age for the upcoming events In the 
US like tho previously mentioned 
dedication of the Statue of Liberty 
in July, the US/USSR summit 
meeting in Washington, the US 
mid-term elections, and the US 
primaries, conventions and elec- 
tions. 

Finally the last item on ihe 
agenda was Inter-Union relations, 
some of which I have already dis- 
cussed. These discussions 
centred around how the EBU 
could better facilitate the ex- 
change process between the Un- 
ions, and how it might be able lo 
better assist the Unions to bring 
them closer to technological par- 
ity. This is going to prove a difficult 
task due simply to the varied na- 
ture of Ihe problems of the differ- 
ent Unions. From the African Un- 
ion which is only in it’s Infancy to 
the Arab States Union which 
thought It now hes Arabsat is 
lacking in technologically qualified 
personnel. 

The conference ended ahead of 
schedule. It was planned to finish 
on Thursday morning but actually 


The fourth topic of discussion W as completed by Wednesday 
was that of Special Events; in par- night. The delegates then were 
ticular the Mexico earthquake, the able to enjoy some of the pleasant 


40th anniversary of the United 
Nations, the eruption of the Col- 
umbia Volcano, the Space Shuttle 
missions and the Giotto Mission to 
cover Haley's Com met, and future 
events like the Papal visit to India, 
and the presidential elections in 
the Philippines. 


things which Jordan has to offer. 
The warm beach in Aqaba. Wadi 
Rum on Thursday afternoon, and a 
trip to Petra on Friday. Hopefully, 
now we can understand some ot 
what goes on in order to bring us 
the evening news, thanks to the 
EBU. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
P.O. Box 2002, Amman 


The International Community School Invites applicants 
for the following posts that fall vacant in September 
1986. 

Teacher of English to cover the Middle School years. 
Applicants must hold British teaching qualifications 
or their equivalent. 

■Teacher of General Sciences to cover the Middle School 
yearsT Applicants must hold British teaching 
qualifications or their equivalent. 

Teachers of Infant aged children , 4-7 years. 

Applicants must hold British teaching qualifications 
or their equivalent. 

Application forms are available from the School Secretary, 
Telephone 841070, and should be returned no later than 
Monday, 24th February. 
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HIS MAJESTY King Hussein's comprehensive national speech on Wednesday 
to (hr; Arab nation, the Jordanian and Palestinian people in particular, is a his- 
torical document that current and future generations must understand and 
preserve. It not only conios from a loader who has taken it upon himself to 
convey with nil honesty and candour to his people the issues and what stands 
huhlnd them, but it reflocts the achievements of a nation that has fought nearly 
four decades to achieve noble goals. 

Truth hurts and no doubt the King has displayed a unique act of courage as 
he chose to open his heart to the people who have waited a long time to see 
where the recent efforts have led. We have to face realities, review previous 
stands and chart new courses. But before we do ail that, we must understand 
the issues end the parties who are involved in them. 

Wo have been told that Jordan will not continue its political negotiations with 
the Palestine Liberation Organization because the latter has refrained from 
standing by its word. Jordan, through the miraculous efforts by King Hussein, 
ties fulfilled Ms part of the bargain by mobilising not only the immediate parties 
to tho Arab-lsraeli conflict, but also the two superpowers which now view the 
situation and the prospects for peace with fresh outlooks. 

The United Stalos has made considerable advances from its previous pos- 
itions concerning the United Nations resolutions, the international peace con- 
ference and the involvement of the PLO. Even the legitimate rights of the 
Palestinian people have been recognised. What King Hussein has achieved in 
the last few months the whole Arab world has failed to attain In decades. But 
political manoeuvering needs more than the ability to establish contacts and 
present your case, it needs credibility and courage, two things which the PLO 
has lacked during its contacts with Jordan. 

In the first place white Jordan made it clear what its future movements were 
to be, the PLO retracted from its previous agreements with Jordan a number of 
times. Also while Jordan resumed contacts, upon the PLO’s request, even after 
such incidents had occurred, the PLO once more failed to deliver what has 
been agreed upon. Courage was lacking. 

It Is obvious that Jordan is not destroying its bridges with the Palestinian 
people. On the contrary, the King’s speech reflects a deepening Interest and 
concern for the future of the two peoples as it is clear that they are joined 
together by destiny and common enemy. The Jordan -PLO agreement will re- 
main a base from which the relationship between the two people will be defined 
But It is the Palestinian leadership that needs to examine its courses and be 
brave enough to face the Palestinian people as Jordan was. It is to the people 
who are suffering from Israel’s barbaric occupation that both Jordan and the 
PLO must answer. II is to those who have put their hopes and aspirations on 

” 1 ®J orn ' r U° 1 v ® m ® nt the PLO must took and explain why the common 
action had failed. . 

The King In his capacity as a leader and guardian faced the nation and deliv- 
ered his statements. We applaud his sincerity. 

Time for action 

THE LATEST upsurge in the Iran-lraq war has entered its second week with no 

! and to this bloody attrition of human and material resou° 

ces of the two countries. ouur 

And despite Iraq's brave and solid resistance to the barbaric Iranian invasion 
of lt9 tends, one must admit that the people of Iraq have paid dearly to deter the 
enemy. But what has shocked the Arab masses everywhere is the confused 
Arab countries reaction to the Gulf crisis. Arab consensus Is lacking on thie 
six-year-old conflict and as it Is always the case, Arab, reaction is limited. to 

° * n a . ddi,i0 J 1 10 0mbarr assing contradiction In 

ttje stands a number of Arab countries have taken. 

The Iraqis must have learned the hard way dial Arab unity is made un of 
nothing more than slogans and theories. Tho Gulf war has been turned intoVe 
best practical tes l for such a theory which we all hope to see translated Into a 
programme that can work. What Is surprising is that the countries which ad! 
opted the general framework of Arab unity and national defence were the first 
to abandon Iraq and side with Iran. 

accomplish at a great sacrifice of human and material possaSslons Fur L 
Zai Isota.ion™ h^'punfa^Mnto^helfUw^a^wS 

as swat who — ,he uS 
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. The village of Samad 

Through English eyes (I) 


By Robert Penlington 

ACROSS THE iROOM from my desk one 
object stands out, something that for me 
hos considerable value, although In 
terms of craftsmanship or material worth 
nothing. For, It is a large and heavy 
stone, discovered In a remote field on 
top of a mountain near Delr Abu Said. 

Why should I consider a stone valu- 
able? 

Imagine, If you will, one of those pris- 
tine gardens in the courtyard of a Zen- 
-Buddhlat temple in Japan. Surrounded 
by protective walls, carefully designed to 
create an atmosphere of peace and tran- 
quility, the ground surface of gravel 
raked Into precise, Intricate patterns fo- 
cusing upon a atone. A place for contem- 
plation and meditation where the stone 
is explored, not only over Its external 
surface but into Its Inner depths. My 
stone Is the one I would place In my gar- 
den of contemplation. 

Visually of two parts, the upper half 
smooth and rounded, grey-green In col- 
our mottled with the pattern of years of 
lichen growth, cantilevers over a sharp, 
angular lower half, banded with brown 
and beige sedimentary layers. By some 
freak of nature the stone Is formed from 
the fusion of rocks from two distinct 
geological periods. 

When I look at that stone, the worries 
and frustrations of dally life are forgot- 
ten, for It contains a timeless and enig- 
matic serene beauty. 

There is something else, that I see 
nearly every day, which also evokes feel- 
ings of restfulness and satisfaction; 
something, however, that I will never be 
able to place In my contemplative gar- 
den. 

Samad, a village glimpsed from the 
main road between Irbid and AJIun, hugs 
closely, appears to be part of, its hill-top 
site. A fantastic Jumble, tumble of cubic 
shapes which, If natural, would be ae 
amazing 88 the hexagonal pillars of the 
Qlant • Causeway In Ireland. But Samad 
is not a creation of nature, but of man, 
the culmination of generations of build- 
ing by people who knew the climate to 
oe endured, how to use the available 
materials and what their lifestyle re- 
' hat b6Blc and simple 
!* e h ° U8Qa fcullt, Ideally 
suited to their environment, appear to 

0r i?i W u ^ om . naturo * T ^e rocky outcrops 
IBS ?ht ak u ll ? l r ° u 8 h lhe scanty soil pro- 
rin^nrin gliding stones for houses 

S 52 mu °u 25 lo P and aouth6r n slope 
of the hill. Mostly of one storey, some of 

Shi IS!? ^® r5h f ad°wlng or stealing the 
K*«hI 800 of another, they huddle 

hflf r- h «n r h« r S eC u^ 0 fr a9aln8t elements 
ItinlfEih? a har8h - Uke the bird which In- 

tota IH L know f how * whare end When 
J»S lld Ite nest, or the fox its lair the 

5JJP!® of , Samad built from, with and 
!S5l t .! B i Uri return, nature re- 

5? ihS IK Qreat J°" ,or tho8e flllmpaeB 
. viHage, whatever , the season or 
weather, are always beautiful. 

,nvi8, b , e .ln some lights, It be- 

at UC ^ a part of that ro cky hill, 

a * ong aunHght, the cu- 
Shari J5* houseB show in the 

5 r,0p detail of contrasting 
light and shade, while, at evening the 
red glow of the setting sun reveals a sof- 


ter, warmer, welcoming aspects. Some* 
times, on a cold winter's day with glow* 
ering black clouds racing overhead, a 
shaft of sunlight will break through, » 
theatrical as a spotlight on a prlma 
donna, and reveal Samad. When tho air 
is so clear that every detail of the moil 
distant landscape Is visible Samad re- 
tains the drama; as a backdorp, It has 
the snowcapped, Jagged outline of Jebel 
Esh Sheik far away to the north. On one 
morning recently, ae sunshine drove 
away early rain, the proscenium was pro- 
vided by a rainbow, arching from valley 
to valley, farming hill, village and Jebel. 
Theatrical, beautiful and valuable. 

If I had the time I would set up a cam- 
era to take pictures of Samad every hour 
of every day of a year for every picture 
would demonstrate the beauty that man 
has created In harmony with nature. But, 

If I swing the camera even a small angle 
away from Samad the pictures would 
show the Intrusion of twentieth century 
marr, man who has lost the Instinct to 
liver' In harmony with his environment. 
Roads cut woundlngly Into the land- 
scape, houses of concrete and cement 
render — becoming as ubiquitous to 
Jordan as the bay-windowed semi- 
detached Is to Britain, and equally se un- 
sympathetic — sprout like mushroom! 
everywhere and a nearby hill la crowneo 
with a multicoloured factory dazzling in* 
viewer In hues of orange, blue and silver, 
so repellingly discordant as to be f>* f ‘ 
versely attractive. AJIun and Irbid will, in 
a very short time, be connected by ■ 
bon of buildings, I refrain from wiling 1 
development, that will destroy the coun 
tryslde which is such a valuable asset 
north Jordan. 

Planning Permission, Building 
tlon Approval, Listed Building Conae . 
The Civic Trust, The Fine Arts Commie 
slon are Just a few of the many hum 
to building In Britain, P 8 '« c8 8r ‘ y N i. 
places designated “Of Outstanding 
tural Beauty”, National Parks or cone* 
vatlon Areas where materials, roof P 
and even window shape and size ca 
Important Issues. Such controls 
sometimes considered burdensome, ^ 
hindrance to progress, but they 
protection which the British P ub, L a J,[ 
manda In a period of reaction 09 
modern development. 

No longer Is the old decried t 
new hallowed, the British noW M r ..^ ug t 
and protect their inheritance. N«i ]g 
major monuments such as caw 
castles or mansions but simple * "“J jn 
Broadway in the south or BiancKim ^ 
North-umberland are agrlcultur ' . , 
ages like Samad and, In their way*r 
as beautiful, but the houses nave jf> 
restored and modernised I for too y Jflf 
habitants, conserved and protec 
future generations to enjoy. 

Samad, one of very few v Rf B c lTntuOf 
dan upon which the twentieth ^ fl| . 
has had little Impact. Is vulnei a utile 
tack. Already battalions of 9^7 ar0 
houses and multicoloured faeiori* )(jn 
advancing and without protects 
a place as harmonious, serenes 
tiful as my contemplates stone 
lost for ever. 

Robert Penlington la a 

British architect living In Jordam^ 


■v 


A dream 

I HAD AN awful dream one night. Not that I 
have pleasant dreams on other nights. But 
this particualr one really terrified me. It was 
orobably due to a heavy dinner I consumed 
some hours before I was visited by ghostly 
shapes and figures, which I had never seen 
before nor do I wish to encounter once 
again for that matter. It worked as if I was 
mistakenly allowed into a secret gathering 
ol a dangerous league of - powerful, mls- 
chlevious and Insane men. I know the idea 
Is ludicrous, but the dream was so explicit 
and real, or so I thought. 

There I was trying to conceal my un- 
timely presence In that room from which the 
source of evil seemed to emanate. They 
chattered, squealed and hissed and the rau- 
cousnsss was defeaning. I trembled with 
(ear for I wa9 never the sort of man who 
would sacrifice himself — or even risk the 
possibility — for the sake of knowledge and 
discovery. The Bmoke-fllled hole In which 
we were nearly suffocated me. The smell 
was unbearable. The warm air was heavy 
with human breath. But there was no way 
out. I was trapped. 

I can hardly remember what the strange 
looking creatures In that horrible place 
looked like. As I attempt to recreate the se- 
quence of events In that short but shocking 
nightmare, I am again overwhelmed and my 
fo.irs revisit me. 

Conspiracies were being planned, traps 
set and plots designed. There were names 
of places and people that I had never heard 




By Osama El-Shcrif 



of before and yet seemed so familiar. You 
probably don't believe me, but l am sure 
that almost every one must have exper- 
ienced some sort of a similiar nightmarish 
dream although not many would dare to ad- 
vertise it. Was I dreaming? Was my mind in- 
venting all this or was I entering into a pro- 
hibited zone of mental activity which 
enabled me to intrude on other people's pri- 
vate affairs? 

I know everybody Is waiting for the pun of 
this strange affair. There is no pun. The fact 
remains that I cannot dare to broadcast 
what I overheard in that dreadful place. 
Publicizing the secrets those people were 
revealing to themselves would be like invit- 
ing their anger and reprisal. But I had to 
warn you from setting your minds free when 
you sleep. A curfew on wandering minds at 
late hours of the night must be placed and 
certainly people should be advised not to 
have late suppers lest they lose control 
over their spirits and they see or hear 
things they should not see or hear. 

As we are told to be polite, monk, forgiv- 
ing, calm, reserved, pensive, loyal, silent 
and weak we Rre awake, so should tho au- 
thorities issue us with kits and manuals that 
would ndvlse us on what to do when we 
suddenly find ourselves In the wrong place, 
oven though we know very well that we are 
still In our beds. The shepherd is responsible 


for the sheep not only In’ the pastures but 
also at night In the barns. He is relieved of 
his responsibility only when the butcher's 
knife slits their throats. 

And so In my dream I saw things that I 
should not have seem, heard what I should 
not have heard and. ...understood what in 
my full consciousness I would never have 
grasped. 

I jumped out of my bed and gazed In the 
darkness of my bedroom until I could recog- 
nize things that brought back confidence to 
my sweat-covered body; things like my 
neatly pressed trousers, recently polished 
shoes and gently folded shirt. In the defean- 
ing silence of my home I crept to the kitchen 
still shaken by my unpleasant mental Jour- 
ney. The cooler's lamp illuminated my body 
and I felt like Moses did In the sacred valley 
In Sinai minutes after his greatest encoun- 
ter ever. But instead of facing God and the 
mountains I was facing a huge piece of lef- 
tover birthday cake next to a bowl of tuna 
salad. I had a bile or two of both, washed 
them down with a big gulp of cold soothing 
wnter and then dragged my defeated body 
which bottled my trembling inexperienced 
spirit back to bed. 

This time I slept and I lud a dionm. It was 
of outstanding furniture bill3 nnd I felt much 
belter. I was back in my woild. 
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Punjab peace accord 
in jeopardy 


TENSION IN the Indian state of Punjab has 
grown since 26 January, 1986 following the 
occupation of the 17th century holy shrine 
ol the Sikhs, the Golden Temple In Amritsar, 
by the Sikh extremists. The moderates In- 
cluding the Chief Minister of Punjab, Mr 
Surjit Singh Barnala and the religious lead- 
ers passed a resolution last Monday at a 
meeting attended by over 100,000 people 
at Anandpur Sahib, another holy place of 
the Sikhs, to take control of the Golden 
Temple from the extremists. 

The terrorists entered the temple over- 
powering the moderates on the day the 
country was celebrating Its 38th annivers- 
ary of becoming a aoveriegn secular demo- 
cralic republic under a constitution adopted 
on the 26 of January, 1950. The militants 
look control ol the temple to demolish and 
rebuild the ‘Akal Takt’ the highest seat of 
Sikhism, which was badly damaged In the 
army action in June, 1984. This was rebuilt 
oy the moderate Sikhs with financial assls- 
ance from the federal government. The ml- , 
"’ants have demolished the ’Takt’ and are 
now rebuilding It. This terrorist action has 
created resentment in the federal and atate 

governments and Is heading towards a con- 
frontation between the secessionists and 
■ne moderates. 

nnH P ui d from ,hi8 ’ Killing of moderate Sikhs 
oil I , u Otters has again become a dally 
J[ 8,r j[* tee past weeks. This, In fact, exhl- 
tee laxity of proper security arran- 
K n| or of the government's teniency to- 
JJJ™ lh e extremists — a wrong decision 
i2P Ube . antagonism and tension. The gov- 
|tej en l has released hundreds of militants 
pwon since the Akal! Dal came to 
P°wer. In Punjab. 

Sikh^?i?. m, ? i8trat ' o n In Punjab run by the 
tiro ,5? P ar ly will not have any alterna- 
torrnlSl 0 . h0r teen to use force to wipe out 
shrink rom tee Btate and to free the holy 
08 from tee clutches of the extremists. 

Bfnmnr!? lD ii? ,0 do 80 b y tee Barnala gov- 
IhBrlULi, -WeeKen Its credibility among 
CQurSJ P e -.Punjab and other parts of the 
ever address last week how- 

extramili.u hls str ong ill-feelings lor the 
"crlminnio^' Wh !l n characterised them as 
to be , an L d ' 'Traitors". But what has yet 
to rid SJ o iS° w he would handle the issue 
tats • u °Wen Temple of the seccesslon- 


However. the Anandpur Sahib meeting 
has strengthened the hands of the moder- 
ate Sikh government and it lias Illustrated 
the people's rejection of terrorism and the 
occupation of the temple by radicals. If the 

g overnment succeeds in allleviating tension 
y eliminating terrorism from the state, it 
would strengthen the power base of the 
Akali Dal party. And its failure to do so will 
lead, on the other hand, to the collapse of 
their government paving the way for 
another spell of federal rule from Delhi. 

Yet, the stability of the Akali Dai govern- 
ment in Punjab hangs on the success of the 
peace accord signed by the Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi and the late Harchand Singh 
Longowal, the former President of the Akali 
Dal In August last year. Mr Longowal was 
assassinated by Sikh extremists for signing 
the peace accord. 

According to the peace accord the federal 
government was to transfer Chandigarh the 
joint capital of Punjab and Haryana State to 
Punjab. Also in return the Hindi speaking 
areas now under the Punjab state were to 
be handed over to the Haryana state. 



Notwithstanding, none of the deals con- 
tained in the peace package has so far 
been implemented and tills has left the 
peace treaty ineffective. Perhaps the fed- 
eral government's last minute decision to 
postpone the transfer of Chandigarh could 
be attributed to the mass protest by the 
people in the Haryana state and the occu- 
pation of the Golden Temple by the extrem- 
ists apart from the hit and run attacks on 
moderate Sikh and Hindu political leaders. 

Anyway, the peace accord that added a 
feather in Rajiv’s cap following his success 
In extinguishing the fire of communal 
violence after his mother's assassination by 
Sikh extremists, Is in Jeopardy. The impact 
of an ineffective accord on Punjab would be 
a loss of confidence in the federal govern- 
ment and the Akali Dal which was a party to 
the agreement. 

It Is now for the government in New Delhi 
and Chandigarh to look for ways and means 
to protect the accord and implement it. And 
any laxity on the part of the federal and lo- 
cal governments would undoubtedly derail 
the peace wagon resulting in the escalation 
of violence and turmoil in Punjab. 



Anglo-Nigerian 

relations 
restored 

The announcement last week by the 
Nigerian and British governments on 
the exchange of High Commissioners 
marks a thaw in the sour and suspi- 
cIoub atmosphere surrounding rela- 
tions between the two countries. 

Diplomatic relations between them 
sank to a low ebb last year when the 
then Nigerian government under Ma- 
jor General Buhari in order to whip up 
public support and to take revenge on 
former ministers In ex-Prealdont Sha- 
gari's government, attempted (in a ra- 
ther clumsy and shameful manner) to 
kidnap former minister Umnru Dikko 
from London. The attempt which 
proved to be a fiasco was made with 
the help of Israeli agents. An embar- 
rassed Nigerian government had to 
issue strong statements denying any 
involvement. 1 

The British people and government 
noted for thair strong support for di- 
plomacy and rule of law found the 
whole affair so repugnant and distas- 
teful. They protested vociferously to 
the Nigerian authorities resulting In 
the exchange of sharp and tough un- 
diplomatic language. Finally, both 
countries declared their respective 
High Commlesloner8 ‘personae non 
grata 1 . 

Of course, one recoliecta that this 
Is not the first time that the rotations 
between Nigeria and Britain had hit 
the rocks. In 1975, after the assassi- 
nation of the former military leader 
General Murltala Mohammed In a 
bloody coup attempt, Nigerians gave 
full vent to their pent up feeling by 
putting the blame on the British gov- 
ernment. To make the situation more 
explosive, the government In London 
refused to extradite a former head of 
state General Yakubu Gowon believed 
to be the brain behind the coup at 
tempt. 

However, Anglo-Nigerian relations 
date far back to the colonial dayB 
when Nigeria was a British colony. 
She achieved independence on 1 Oc 
tober, 1960. Nigeria, Africa's most 
populous and potentially richest 
country came to world attention In 
the 1970 b with a great oil boom. The 
boom brought In an upsurge in bus! 
ness with a lot of countries especially 
Britain. 

On the whole, it ts obvious that res 
toratlon of the Anglo-Nigerian rela 
tlone augurs well for both countries. 
Since trade between the two coun 
tries is like a two-way traffic, it is ap 
parent that there Is going to be an in 
creaBe in bilateral commercial trans 
actions. On the part of Nigeria, as It 
has become a debtor nation as a re- 
sult of the fall In revenue because of 
the oil glut, it could seize this oppor 
tunity to negotiate favourable terms 
of payment with Britain. She could 
also discuss a return of the huge 
amount of money allegedly deposited 
In British banks by the politicians In 
exile there. Britain on the other hand 
could expand Its business dealings 
with Nigeria. 

Finally, since we are living In a 
world of Interdependence, both 
nations should draw useful lessons 
from what had happened. That la, 
whatever is the situation, nations 
should bs aware of the fact that It Is 
better to talk and negotiate on dis- 
putes between them Instead of re- 
sorting to physical combat or war of 
words. 
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The Gulf war 


AI-Ra'I Al-A’am, b Kuwaiti newspaper, calls 
lor the implementation of resolutions 
adapted by the Arab summit conference in 
Fez in 1982 regarding the Iraq-lran war. It 
calls on Arab countries to fulfil their pledges 
towards Iraq and provide it with the necess- 
ary assistance to enable Baghdad to con- 
front the Iranian aggression. 

The Kuwaiti paper warns that Iran's ex- 
pansionist ambitions will go beyond Iraq to 
include neighbouring Gulf slates and even 
other Arab countries at a later stage. 

It says that when Arab countries assist 
Iraq, they actually assist themselves be- 
cause their turn is coining if the Iranian am- 
bitions wore not checked. 

Al-Anbn’a, another Kuwaiti newspaper 
says that statements denouncing the new 
Ira i linn aggression nro not enough and it will 
bo futile lo appeal to Iruii to agree to pence. 
Wh»it is roqulrinf, iho paper assort- 1 ;, iu that 
all Arati guns should ho pointed nt the Ira- 
ni; hi ugijrtisuorn to foil u mounting danger 
threatening the whole Arab world 

Al-Watan newapniHtf. also n Kuwaiti 
daily, urgos Tehran lo respond lo ponce 
calls and to rosort to r oa sort bo lore it is too 
late, especially after its latest olfcnniva tins 
been repelled. 

' Iran makes a grave mistake if it thought 
that its recent assault will give it any advan- 
tages because the Iraqis are bravely 
del ending their national soil and at the 
some tiino they are launching a successful 
political campaign". Al-Watan notes. 

It also says that Iran should realize that 
its unjust war is losing at both tho military 
and political levels and there is no use of 
shedding more blood in a senseless war. 

The Kuwait dally Al-Siyassa writes that 
by refusing to respond to efforts to end the 
conflict, Iran has made itself the target of 
fire from all directions Iran, the paper adds, 
has become a burden to the whore region 
by its persistent refusal lo end the war 
peacefully and by turning down all media- 
tion attempts. 

Al-Akhbar, an Egyptian newspaper, holds 
countries supplying arms responsible for 
the continuation of tho devastating Gulf 
war. ft charges that these countries view 
this war as merely an opportunity to sell 
more weapons without taking into account 
the devastating consequences of ita conti- 
nuation. 

Another Egyptian newspaper, Al-Gomho- 
uriya urges the two warring states to return 
to reason and end their dispute by negotia- 
tions as more fighting will only result in lur- 
ther destruction with no winner emerging in 
the end. 

Al-Ahrem daily describes the new esca- 
lation as extremely dangerous because it 
opens the door for foreign intervention In 
the region. 

The Qatari English-language newspaper, 
Gulf Times, writes that nothing pleases the 
Israelis more than seeing Iraq and Iran des- 
troying their human and material resources 
iri a bloody meaningless conflict as (he war 
provides them with the chance to annex 
more Arab territory and escalate their op- 
pression of Palestinians in the occupied 
Arab areas. 

’ “The Arab nation has to focus Ms atten- 
tion cm the new flare-up on it eastern flank 
while all Ms energies should be mobilized to 
meet the Israeli challenge In (lie West", the 
paper writes. 

tho proposed international 
conference on the Mlddle-Ea9t 

Af^Ra'i Al-A'am newspaper voices deap 
doubts about possibility of convening 
such a conference with the participation of 
the five permanent members of the U.N. Se- 
curity. Council as well os the Palestine 
. Liberation Organization <PLO) It describes 
the proposed conference as an. International 
political market and part ol n US-Sovlel 
deal, even if Israel in the end fa the major 
wjnher. 

' The paper notes that while Israel stipu- 
lates that (he Soviet Union should restore, 
its ties with Tel-Aviv before being allowed to 
psrtfcipale in the conference. Washington 
complements the Israeli posillon by sllpulal- 
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ing n free Jewish emigration from the Soviet 
Union. 

"Such a price will in the end be paid by 
tho Arabs bocauso inflating the US nnd Is- 
raeli conditions moan providing Israel with 
huge human power to bo distributed among 
its colonies in thu occupied Arab lands and 
strungthon its military potentfnr. warns the 
Kuwaiti paper. 

Tho paper calls for an Arab solution even 
if it has to be waited for and that the solu- 
tion is to begin through a solid Arab unity 
adjusting tire balance of power in the re- 
gion. 

Al-Khaleej Al-Vom, a Qatari paper, ex- 
presses (he vfow that if such a conference 
was held, Israel will not offer anything ol 


Egypt-lsraell 
SL talks \ 


"What is also strange", the paper adds, 
"is that the State Department report was 
cruel In its criticism of human rights viola- 
tions in other parts of the world; something 
which suggest that the American adminis- 
tration already harboured political hostility 
towards countries where those violations 
are alleged to have taken place." 

AI-Ra'I newspaper calls on western Eu- 
rope to couple its words on the Palestinian 
question with deeds. It was commenting on 
statements made In Rabat by West German 
Foreign Minister Hans Dietrich Gencher In 
which he called for self-determination for 
the Palestinians and said the European 
Community is ready to exert further effort 
to solve the Palestinian question. 


Continued efforts 





Davar 


concessions and the Labour Party's remit* 
tlon will remain black as it has offended ua 
classes of the nation by Its econoiJ 
measures. The paper adds that the 
nomy stability achieved is still weat and ^ 
budget crisis will substantially destroy it 
The local and foreign investors will fiL. 
realize (hat the malady from which the Is- 
raeli economy suffers, is irrecoverable. 

Kol Haer writes that during the 19 years 
of occupation, the West Bank, Gaza Sira 
and Al Golan Heights have been used as 
experimental fields by Israeli decision- 
makers in the successive Israeli govern- 
ments. They practised the so-called Iron fist 
as well as the sitting fist and other types of 
experiments. The paper adds that Israeli 
governments have been Interfering in ai 
aspects of life in the occupied lands, such 
as agriculture, water resources, industry 
journalism, syndicates, educational insti- 
tutes, trade institutes, and general services. 
All those experiments, the paper comments, 
were conducted for the purpose of finding 
the most suitable way to Impose the fait- 
-accompll of Israeli occupation over the 
Arabs. The paper concludes that all those 
attempts were met by a great tendency 
from the Palestinians to get rid of the occu- 
pation and live on the hope that one day 
they will acquire freedom, security and 
peace. 

Al Hamlshmar comments on the Israeli 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres' call for apply- 
ing a one-sided autonomy on the people of 
the occupied lands. 

He definitely knows, the paper comments 
that the Palestinians are not a minority liv- 
ing in Israel. It is a nation which found itsell 
under occupation, for political, historical, 
economical, and international reasons. Au- 
tonomy will never be applied on a nation 
under occupation, because of the Improve- 
ment of circumstances of life under occupa- 
tion is Impossible and can't be achieved 
whatsoever. 

Occupation can’t be fair or liberal, to 
there is only one meaning for occupalon, 
that is, Imposing the will of a party on 
'another one by force. We are sure thataj 
the suggestions and attempts apart from 
exercising indigenous legal rights of ins 
Palestinian people, will meet the same des- 
tiny like all the other previous attempts 

The Palestinians are seriously ambitious 
to live In peace with a common nope inai 
they will get rid of the occupation forwi 
Nevertheless the paper concludes, tnew 
Palestinians are completely aware t™ 
peace needs serious Intentions who oo 
not exist with the deciBion-makers in me 
United StateB and Israel. 

Al Fajr Arabic paper comments than™ 
previous stage of peace efforts have m 
cally been focused on the qxl®" 1 " « 

and didn't Beriously approach the ass 
of the Palestinian cause. For that 
the paper sayB, the peace efforts a 
achieve any advance. 

Unlike the American previous declj«*" 
and attitudes, the paper adds, I th pjSKn 
erlcan attitude towards the Pam 
cause Is expected to encourage the P" _ 
efforts. Yet, it is still early to adopt an op 
timistic evaluation of that attitude. 


substance that could Lead to a just solution. 
Israel, the paper remarks, can never come 
to the conference with the slightest shred 
OF good intention while it occupies the land, 
drives the Palestinians out and practises 
tho most atrocious crimes against the Inha- 
bitants of the occupied territories. 

"What concessions is Israel expected to 
offer in return lor Its recognition ol United 
Nations resolutions?", the paper asks. The 
answer Is nothing, ihe Qatari dally asserts. 

Ad-Duatour newspaper comments on the 
US State Deportment's, annual report on 
human rights across the .world, saying that 
the report has noted a remarkable Increase 
In violence Inside the occupied Arab territo- 
ries and mentioned heavy curbs Imposed on 
the right of free expression and gatherings 
In the areas which have been under occu- 
pation for the past 18 years: 

"Although the report was relatively mild In 
Its dealing with the situation In the occupied 
Arab lands, ye l it is an official American tes- 
timony on Ihe barbaric measures .which Is- 
rael nas been practising against Pales-, 
tin Ians In the areas under ita: merciless oc- 
cupation”, writes Ad-Oustouh 

R . goes bn to ’ sey that what Is . very 
strange Indeed waS that the US Cbrigresa 
has Overlooked all those human rights viola- 
tions by fsrael and voted; without any ques- 
tions for the massive US. aief lo Israel. 


reel! reactions to the Amar Jff h n Jjrfth# 
and declarations have emptied tne y n . 
The paper asserts that statements such significance, the i paper -comment* 
s these remain empty words unless they it0d States used J° aban £j 'real dlsap- 
re translated Into action and positive prac- and attitudes which created a g m 

CB K nnlntmont nn American Cr0OI_. v. .Mi 


polntment on American creu^ r ^ 
paper concludes by asking f . n 7 8 "^ a i. 

, i.lll ka oKI a in oHhorA RtronfllV tO US . , 


"Until now, the EC has not taken any real S#n| ho able to adhere strongly to Its os* 2 
step aimed at prompting the United States u L ea and ^transform » practically If 

lrt {he Klble^lJnr&s^ .he Israel. •« 

"jora to tome Israel to reconaldef P °AI Quda A^abtopaper writes thsl tM>"; 
remarks," 8 80nOB ,oward8 peaoe '" era^lmp" 


Israeli Press 


remarks * peace ' eral Impresalon prevailing among 

• vers Is that the P^ce proceM has 

a blocked avenue. That impres » ^ 
paper points out, came merely 'in [egg! 

Amerlcan-lsraell attitude towards 
rights of the Palestinian P®JP' .' d t hes0 

U'r'W eo T en,s 'he statement jjSfif SttHS^SmSSJl ** 
made by Shimon Peres about the Israeli jordanlan-PaiaSan alka In Amm an ; a 
economy, measures oarried out to curb In- J0 , r »?rJ a r Sl al nXents. America 18 
. flatlon. It .quotes him as saying that the eco- r « nn?na Its attitude WJL „ 
!«mi Q P|^ n ® .hWe been fruitfutandit wlll'pVit' ^aet?nlans C ^Ye? the Israeli and 
an end to inlla Ion. He also stated that from £ 22? ^ rimment tha the new change J 
new on we will proved towards revival po, SSTSb a” diean't raprase^s^, 

American stand. It Is Just a re‘ pgipj- 

... J. h ® Paper commenta that the fuhdamen- American routine policy toward 
, tai Interpretation pf that 'revival polloy' la to . tlnian cause. • , u „ n i m 

al !% .•aclllUis: The paper adds . whether the American recognition oj^ 
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Finance , business & economy 


Jordan’s trade with 



to go up in 1986 


By G.K. Nalr 

Star Stafl 'Writer 


AMMAN — The Indo-Jordan- 
iaii Trade and Economic Joint 
Committee concluded its meet- 
ings on Wednesday, 12 Febru- 
ary. in Amman. The meeting 
which lasted for four days dis- 
cussed various means by 
which the trade imbalance be- 
tween the two countries could 
be reduced through greater 
cooperation in trade. 


Thu lender of the Indian delega- 
tion. Mr R.N. Renjen who Is also 
head ol Ihe joint committee which 
was formed under an agreement 
between India and Jordan in 1976, 
said that after fruitful and con- 
crete discussions “we have 
agreed to buy some more pho- 
sphates and Potash". He said that 
during 1988 India will Import Mur- 
ate of Potash (MOP) and DAP 
360,000 tonnes each effecting an 
increase of 20 per cent over the 
previous year and 1.2 million ton- 
nes of rock phosphates regis- 
tering a 100 per cent Increase 
over 1965. 


setting up projects, not joint ven- 
tures, such as the Intersection 
projects financed by the World 
Bank. "We have appraised the 
Jordanian side of India's capabili- 
ties In various fields of construc- 
tion like railway lines, power 
projects, Irrigation, dams, sewer- 
age and water supply systems, 
road and bridges etc. Also, he ad- 
ded, "we have Indicated that 
wherever Jordan feels It appropri- 
ate we can co-operate with them 
so that the level of trade can go 
up:' No specific projects, however, 
were suggested but the possibili- 
ties were discussed in various 
fields. 


lanced and the level of trade in- 
creased In the next two years. 


However, the best way to pro- 
mote trade Is to exchange visits 
by business delegations. This 
could provide an opportunity for 
interaction between the business 
community In Jordan and India. 
Through such visits, Jordanian bu- 
sinessmen will have a better 
understanding of the Indian mar- 
ket and their Indian counterparts 
will in turn get to know the charac- 
teristics of the Jordanian market, 
explained Mr Renjen. Apart from 
trade, those visits ho added, would 
briny tile people much closer. 


The other area wheie both the 
countries could co-operate is joint 
ventures in which "both sides 
were keenly Interested" says the 
head of the Indian delegation. He 
said that a fertiliser plant could be 
set up In Jordan. Construction will 
be carried out by Indian compa- 
nies and In return India could buy 
back the fertilisers manufactured 
by the plant. 


Indian businessmen do not gen- 
erally pay attention to tho Jorda- 
nian market which is a sophis- 
ticated market and it is their igno- 
rance of the market that has hold 
back Indian exports to Jordan. 
Jordan's imports from India stood 
at 1 per cent of the country's total 
imports while her exports to India 
was 20 per cent of the nation's to- 
tal exports. 


The Jordanian side, said Mr 
Renjen who is the Joint Secretary 
at the Indian Commerce Ministry 
at New Delhi, looked at what 
things they could buy from India 
so that Ihe trade could be ba- 
lanced and also decreased. Jor- 
dan's imports from India In 1984 
was worth 1.25 million dinars 
while her exports to India was 
worth JD 34.1 million dinars. The 
1985 figures are also almost iden- 
tical. 


Trade has to be looked at in a 
dynamic sense and not on arith- 
metic terms said Mr Renjen, ad- 
ding that "we are aware that Jor- 
dan has balance of payment prob- 
lems and India will try to help the 
friendly country by taking up 
projects together. That Is one of 
the reasons why India agreed to 
buy more fertilisers. India has a 
great demand for fertilisers be- 
cause the country has a vast area 
under cultivation. "Perhaps India 
is one of the major Importer of fer- 
tilisers In the world," said the In- 
dian official. 


Jordan and India have very 
strong and old political ties and by 
greater co-operation in trade and 
economic activities, "we could 
boost our commercial relations 
also In the same spirits," con- 
cluded the leader of the Indian tr- 
ade delegation. 


The joint committee Identified 
various areas for co-operation and 
lha most important field products 
such as tea, coffee, wheat, meat 
and marine products together with 
finished goods like diesel engines, 
pumps, tubes, gems and jewelry 
were discussed. Jordan has 
agreed to import products worth $ 
'4J million this year. The Indian del- 
egation presented the Jordanian 
government with an Indicative list 
^ Products available In India from 

rfVhey cou,d select Items for 
import. 


The meeting was described as 
cordial and friendly. Both Bides 
agreed to work together to boost 
trade by taking necessary steps 
to co-operate in "products and 
projects" so that the balance of 
payment could be a little more ba- 


The meeting on the Jordanian 
side was attended by a delegation 
headed by Mr Muhammad Al Saq- 
qaf, under secretary at the Minis- 
try of Trade and Industry and on 
the Indian side apart apart from 
Mr Renjen, Mr Gurcharan Singh, 
the Indian Ambassador to Jordan, 
and Mr Praveen Verman. Second- 
ary Secretary. The group also in- 
cluded representatives from the 
State Trading Corporation (STC), 
Minerals and Metals Trading Cor- 
poration (MMTC) Indian Railway 
Construction Company (Ircon) etc. 


Jordan’s economy 


J? B .. 8econd ar0a where the 
committee had long and fruitful 
Q’scussions is co-operation for 


FAA certificate 


for Alia 


J J!S! AN (Star) — The Royal Jor- 
S?" Mine, was awarded 
United States Federal 
S on . Administration (FAA) 
2J2 r Aflency Certificate last 
mi™ cere mony held In Am- 
Aiin’, Y* 1 *® certificate enables 
and L u pde r take maintenance 
alr!»I?P al /J? n a, l US registered 
23 [ at QAIA- The award de- 
ih B n fJl a S® (he confidence of 
nlatrX Fe , d eral Aviation Adml- 
of JJJjjn [n the high standards 
whirh m i?n ? nce and expertise 
Partmoi* !* Engineering De- 
AsaSSJij 1 ** todate achieved, 
of this Important and 

lncriL?i. 09 2 lt,on ' A,la should 
ab ' e 1° service 

as otS« ered L.? ,rcra ^ aa W °H aa 
UonarS? wWch entails addl- 
C ray enues to the corpora- 


AMMAN (Star) — A report iss- 
ued by the government 
recently on the Important fac- 
tors that control the country’s 
economy throws some light on 
the nation's natural resources 
and the economic status. Foll- 
owing excerpts are In conti- 
nuation of what the Star pu- 
blicised last week on the sub- 
ject. 

Jordan's natural resources are li- 
mited mainly to phosphates and 
potash. Only six per cent of the 
country's land Is used for agricul- 
ture. The variable cllmallcal condi- 
tions, shortage of local work force 
and the scarcity of water resour- 
ces are the major problems that 
adversely affect agriculture In Jor- 
dan. Crude oil has been found to 
be in existence in Jordan, how- 
ever, the quality of the deposits 
has not been determined. 


The Jordanian economy basi- 
cally depends on commerce. Over 
the last few years imports ex- 
ceeded the exports. The value of 
exports was even less than half of 
the value of imports. 


The scarcity of natural resour- 
ces has transformed Ihe national 
■economy Into a service economy- 
This has also declined over tne 
laet decade because of the in- 
creased participation of the Indus- 
trial sectors. Another important 
factor Is that two-thirds of the to- 
tal work force Is employed in tne 
service sector. 
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• MEETINGS OF the Jordan-Saudi Industry & Investment Co. 
will open in Riyadh next Saturday. Mr Radi Ibrahim, the compa- 
ny's supervisor at the Ministry of Industry and Commerce will 
head a delegation to participate In the meetings. 

• STUDIES ARE being conducted to establish a contracting 
joint venture in Jordan by owners of local contracting compa- 
nies, with a view to comnpete the foreign contracting compa- 
nies. 


The share of agriculture is about 
seven per cent ol the gross 
domestic products, while one-fifth 
of the total national exports is 
agricultural products. 12.3 per 
cent of the total manpower is en- 
in the agricultural sector of 
57.6 per cent Is made up of 
foreign workers. Farming In Jor- 
dan heavily depends on the rains 


Continued on page 14 


• THE MINISTRY of occupied territories affaire has completed 
the studies on the 5-year development project of the West Bank. 
The studies included the costs, objectives, and the sites of vari- 
ous projects. The projects will include Industries, construction 
companies etc,.. 

• MR ABDULLAH Hawamdeh, the undersecretary at the Minis- 
try of Supply, will leave for Damascus next week to hold talks 
with the Syrian officials on trade matters. 

e THE JORDANIAN Chambers of Commerce will be participat- 
ing at the 29th round of meetings of tho Chambors of Com- 
merce Unions Conference which will be hold in Djibouti on 24 
February, 1906. 

o THE JORDANIAN-Syrlnn Ireo zone area will bo opened next 
month, according to offlciol sources. This area has various com- 
I mon Industries set up for export purposes. 




• TENDER NO. 6/86. Supply and Installation of wiraleae sys- 
tem for Ports Authority at Aqaba. Tender documents ars avall- 


tem for Ports Authority at Aqaba. Tender documents ars avail- 
able at the Authority's offices at Aqaba for JD 100. Closing 
date; 26 March 1986. 


• TENDER NO. 2/86. Supply of 24,000 wooden sleepers (210 
x 24 x 14 cm) for Aqaba Railway Corporation. Tender do- 
cuments are available for JO 120. Closing date: 15 April 1986. 


• TENDER NO. 3/86. Supply of a atone-crusher for the Jordan 
Phosphate Mines Company. Tender documents are available at 
the company's main offices for JD 100. Closing date: 15 March 
1986. 


• TENDER NO. 1/86. Insurance of Machinery and Industrial 
area at Aqaba (fire and other visits). Tender documents are 
available at the Jordan Fertilizers Co. Ltd. for JD 50. Closing 
date: 1 March 1986. 


• TENDER NO. 7/86. Supply of gravel for Ma'an governorate. 
Tender documents are available at Ma'an Works Directorate lor 
JD 10. Closing date; 2 February 1986. 


• TENDER NO. 1/86. Supply of furniture and bookshop access- 
ories for the Urban Developmental project schools. Tender do- 
cuments are available at Amman Municipality for JD 5. Closing 
date: 5 March 1986. 


• TENDER NO. 12/86. Maintenance services for Husban water 
welle. Tender documents are available at the Water Authority's 
main offices at Jabal Al Hussein for JD 20. Closing date: 8 
March 1986. 


UAE-British joint com- 
mission to discuss 
energy relations 


Commerce and Industry. 

UK Foreign Affairs Minister 
Tim Renton will head the British 
delegation. 


By the lata seventies and early 
eighties there was an overall 
growth in the national economy. 
But the economic recession that 
has adversely affected the eco- 
nomies ol the oil producing Gull 
countries Hob also weakened Jor- 
dan’s economy. Jordan's exports 
fell sharply and the remittances 
from Jordanains working abroad 
plummeted. These factors have 
led to a 5 per cent decline in the 
gross Domestic Product rate. 
However, the figures for the two 
years have Indicated a moderate 
growth in the economy. 


• ABU DHABI(Opecna) — The 
eleventh meeting of the United 
Arab Emlrates*Brltl8h joint com- 
mission to be held in London on 
16 April will discuss energy re- 
lations between the two coun- 
tries, besides other Issues. 


The commission, which was 
set up In 1975, meets alter- 
nately In the two capitals every 
year. Its laBt meeting was hald 
here In March 1985. 


According to Mohammed 
Khalifa Al Yusauf, director of 
economic relation and inter- 
national cooperation at the UAE 
Foreign Ministry, the commis- 
sion will also discuss the cur- 
rent international situation — 
particularly the Middle East — > 
as well as bilateral relations In 
the fields of economy, trade, 
culture, health and agriculture. 


Gulf investment cor- 
poration makes $57 
million profit 


MANAMA(Opecna) — The Gulf 
investment corporation made a 
net profit of S57 million In 
1985, Baharalnt finance minis- 
ter Ibrahim Abdul Karim an- 
nounced here. 


He said the UAE delegation, 
to be led by Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs Rashid Abdullah, 
would also include representa- 
tives from most government 
ministries, as well as the fed- 
eration of UAE Chambers of 


The minister chaired the cor- 
poration's executive committee 
at a one-day meeting to review 
Investment policies In the light 
of economic developments In 
the financial and oil markets 
and to consider the corpora- 
tion's 1986 budget. 


The committee 1 8 report will 
go before tho corporation’s 
board meeting here in April. 
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Dollar plunges, 
gold rises 


LONDON CAP) — The US dollar fell sharply against most major 
currencies early Wednesday In what dealers said waa a reaction 
to a belief among Investors that the US Adminlstraton Is willing 
to allow the flagging Greenback to weaken further. 

Gold bullion gained $7.70 In London and $6 In Zurich In re- 
sponse to the dollar's plunge. 

A few hours after European markets opened, the dollar waa 
trading at Its lowest levels since May 1982 against the West 
German Mark and the Swiss Franc, at around three-year lows 
agalnBt the French Franc and Dutch Guilder and at Its lowest 
against the Italian Lira In more than two years. Among major 
currencies, only the Canadian dollar lost ground against the Am- 
erican unit. 

The dollar had a weak Btart In the Far East Wednesday, clos- 
ing at a new 7-year low of 178.80 Japanese Yen the Tokyo 
exchange market, down from 181.76 Yen. Later, In London, the 
dollar was quoted at 178.76 Yen. 

Amarket analyst In Tokyo, speaking on condition of anonym- 
ity, aald there waa a growing mood that the dollar would even- 
tually match Its lowest post-world war II rate of 176.50 Yen — 
reached on 31 October, 1078. 

After falling for seven straight days against the yen, the dollar 
had bounced back In Tokyo Tuesday, but the rally died In New 
York after reports quoted US Treasury Secretary James Baker 
as saying the administration would "not be displeased" with a 
further decline In the dollar. 

Traders In Frankfurt, West Germany, said the dollar appeared 
to be steadying at mldmornlng Wednesday, but they said there 
was continued nervousness ahead of congressional testimony 
by Federal Reserve Board Chairman Paul Volcker scheduled for 
later In the day. 

Mldmornlng dollar rates compared with levels reached In Eu- 
rope late Tuesday: 

—2.3136 West Gorman Marks, down from 2.3466 

- 1.9150 Swiss Frsncs, down from 1.943S 

- 7.1046 French Francs, down from 7.2026 

- 2.6116 Dutch Guilders, down from 2.6476 

- 1,574.00 Italian Lire, down from 1,694.50 

- 1.3966 Canadian dollars, up from 1.3943 

The British Pound rose to $1.4200. London's live biggest bull- 
ton dealers fixed a recommended mldmornlng gold price of 
$343.70 a troy ounce, up from $336.00 late Tuesday. 

The metal was bid af $343.50 In Zurich, up from $337.50, 

Earlier, In Hong Kong, gold closed at a bid of $338.44, up 
from $332.94. * H 

Silver bullion waa quoted at a bid of $5.96 an ounce In Lon- 
don, up from $5.94. 


TENDER’S NOTICE 




EURODEPOSIT RATES 



Currencies 

Period 

US$ 

DM 

FF 

SF 

D FIs 

Yen 

Sterling 

Pound 

1 M 

7 7/8 

4 7/16 

11 3/4 

3 5/8 

5 5/8 

5 15/18 

12 3/4 

2 M 

7 7/8 

4 7/16 

14 1/8 

3 11/18 

5 5/8 

6 

12 13/18 

3 M 

7 7/8 

4 7/18 

14 1/8 

3 3/4 

5 5/8 

5 15/16 

12 3/4 

6 M 

7 7/8 

47/16 

13 

3 7/8 

5 11/16 

5 13/16 

12 6/8 

9 M 

8 

4 1/2 

12 1/4 

3 15/16 

5 11/16 

5 7/8 

12 5/8 

12 M 

8 1/10 

4 1/2 

11 7/8 

3 15/16 

5 3/4 

5 7/8 

12 1/2 

2 Years 

8 1/2 

4 7/8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 Years 

8 5/8 

5 3/8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 Years 

9 1/8 

5 13/16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 Years 

9 1/4 

5 7/8 — — — — 

Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 



GOLD IN JORDAN 


AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 19 February, 1986 
were aa follows: 

18 cL JD 3.060 per gramme 
21 ct.. JD 3.500 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 4.250 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
3,996.000 

Ounce JD 132.000 

Gold Sterling.... JD 29.000 
(Central Bank) 

Ra8hadl Pound.... JD 26.600 
(Seven grammes) 

Source: Youslf Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


EXCHANGE RATES || 


buy 

sell ! 

US dollar 

.357 

.360 ! 

Sterling pound 

.510 

.520 , 

German mark 

.152 

.156 

French franc 

.049 

.050 

Swiss franc 

.182 

.165 

Dutch guilder 

.133 

.136 

Italian lira (1000) 

.220 

.235 

Swedish kroner 

.047 

.049 

Saudi rlyal 

.097 

.099 

Kuwaiti dinar 

1.262 

1.270 

UAE dirham 

.096 

.097 

Egyptian pound 

.202 

.207 

Source: National 

Jordan Exchange Company 


Important factors that 
control Jordan’s economy 


Continued from page 1 1 

and therefore the production fluc- 
tuates every year. However, this 
dependency on weather had con- 
siderably decreased following the 
expansion of the Irrigation net 
work and the Introduction of mod- 
ern sophisticated equipment. 

The government has of late 
taken steps to encourage the agri- 
cultural sector to produce such 
Items which the country had pre- 


The Directorate of projects/ Ministry of Education announces the Issuing of the foll- 
owing tenders which are part of the fourth Educational projects No. 2068-JO. Spon- 
sored by the World Bank CTafflah Polytechnic). 


Tender Title 
No. 

1/86 General Furniture 
2/86 . Laboratory Furniture 
3/86 . Lab. Chemicals 1 
4/86 Labs. Glassware 
6/ae Physios Ub. Equip. 

' 6/86 Chemical Eng. Lab. Equip. 
7/86 ; ;. General Science Lab. 
8/80 Basks Training W/Shop 
9/86 ' \Dteael W/Shop 
10/86 ’Woodwork W/Shop 
11/86; Electflo W/Shop 
■Ijj/Bfl Strength of Materials 
13/80 Central Heating W/Shop 
14/86 Survey Equip., ■ 

18/86. Mechanical Eng. Lab. . 
18/86 . Thermodynamic Lab. 
17/80 ‘ Drilling (Mud) Lab. 


Fees Tender Title . ■ 

J.D. No. 

10.000 18/88 Mining Processing Lab. • 

5.000 19/66 Geology 6' Mineralogy 
5.000 20/86 8 team Generation Labi' ••••. 

5.000 21/86 Mineral Processing Equip. 

10.000 £2/88 Electric Power Lab. 

10.000 23/66 Mineral Dressing W/Shop 
10.000 24/88 Electrical W/Shop Machines 
10.000 26 / 8 Q Elec; Protection & Control • 

10.000 20 /8B Elec. Transmission & Dlstr. 

5.000 27 /SB Basic fittings - ! . i k 

■ s.000 28/00 Elecliio'Haiiid tools' 

10.009 : 29/86 Woodworking H&id Tools : 

10.000 30/86 Diesel Hand Tooie :.;i 
10,Q0Q : $1 /88 Kltcheri Equip. ■ {■ , : /■ : 
10.000 ■ 32/88 Laundry Equip, 1 ■ 

10.000 33/80 Bporla Equip. : - . 

10.000 34/80 Audiovisual Ak» f / 


20.000 
. 20.600 
10.000. 
. 10.000' 
10.000 
10.000 
1 .10.000 
; 5.000 
10.000 
;:r; 1 Q. 60 Q 
;^6.6oo 

.V> 6 - 000 ; 
, i 6 ;ooo' 
; .16.066- 
; lotioo 


■ r/00 unmng imuoj lbd. 10.000 34/88 Audio Visual Aide- •; •• - . ; ■ : io'o6o' 

:= ■ . . i , • ' ' 

Interested bidders are Invited to collect tenderdocumsntsfrpmpfoouremant c^MsIdnattha'Dlreo* 

lorate of. projects/ Ministry of Education starting February 15,1900 and uhtil Feb/27 ! l9BB 
against Ihe payment of the above 1 less.' •• . /■ r 'l”;*." 

• Closing date will bis 10.000 a.m. of April 26 , . 1980 . 

. Dinow^iproLot,': 


viously Imported. Apart from this 
the government policies are to 
protect local producers by giving 
their produce higher prloes. 

According to the report on the 
nation's total revenues, 18 per 
cent had come from the mining 
sector since the early eighties. 
This sector has few large Indus- 
tries which depend on huge capi- 
tals. Production of phosphates 
and potash is the main activity of 
the mining sector, while the other 
Industries are for the production of 
fertilizers, cement, and oil refining. 
In addition to this, there are a 
large number of medium and light 
industries run by the private sec- 
tors, engaged In manufacturing 
food products, textiles, building 
materials, detergents, and furni- 
ture. 

Ph°aphate has Increased con- 
siderably In the recent year. It Is 
expected that production will be 
greased to 7.7 million tonnes In 
.!18 o7. 

Fertilizer Industry Is significant 
In Jordan as its entire production 
Is for export. Potash Industry Is 
' also similar to the. fertilizer Indus- 
try. However, both of these com- 
panies suffered losses In the past 
due to technical problems and the 
low International prloes. But as the 
International prices started to Im- 
, prove In 1904 and slpce the tech- 
nical problems have been solved, 
..■Il ls Oxpeoted that the fertilizer 
:-®nd. ■ potash industries will earn 
profits In the coming years,' 

■ . Production pf ■ , cement , has 
argely Increased within the last 
three years following the opening 

■ of a new cement factory ; ln the 
spUth. Cerfient Industry lii Jordan 
wae also set up With the aim of 
export) ng. Jordan 1 8 energy needs 
are:jTieUhrough Importing pH from 
the .Gulf cpuntrleQ; Crude oil la re- 

Petroleum Re- 
Crude oil was 
i'atye 
at thre 


1980-1981. But as a. raaull of Ihe 
diminishing local demand and 
decline of exports in 1982-19W 
Industrial products dropped by J 
per cent making the annual rt- 
crease only 4 per cent. 

However the Increase 
ephate and cement pr^uclwo n» 
Increased the national reven^W 
16 per cent. The statists 8jo*« 
a growth of 5 per cent in IM 
dUBtrial and mining sectors ow** 
1980-1984. 

Nevertheless, there was a W 
expansion of the conativ^ 
sector. The companies sll 
from various pro b0m8 ,Sr>. 

Stacies. • 

TherolaofthelorelBiiwrtjg 
tlon companies s still remaj^ 
because of the Jnablllly ^ 
cal joint ventures to 
construction works without 
support. 


There was a 


sharp fall In JJ 

IrOft 


I J Iwl w .r II V* 

government services SSW 

last few Years. The ory ^ 

this sector f°f^Zt<M* 
percent In 

ing In 1884. The dec eaa 0 ^ 

financial assistance frotf ^ 
has adversely affected us . 

emment's expenses. 

• A regards non^ernijjjjft 

vices, the ral ®. °/ n iihad !&•.£ 
substantially dlmlnlahed i ^ 

per centto^per cent^JV 

countries. - ^ 

- As for tHe trany^gj 
communication jjjtojj !n tltfj^ 

a noticeable ^ 

two.years a ter® P!", .81W8K 


two years afte r 
progress. >he JK> n 
.has once again 
And. of the last ye^ 
within the financial « 
also been ®ffej 
extent t( 
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Financial Market Report 


Prices unsteady 


By Mamdouh El Ghaly 

Star Financial Market Analyst 

THE PRICES of shares have fluctuated this week, yet there was 
a 0.7 per cent rise In the share prices. 

There was a decline In the volume of trading though there was 
a big demand for Industrial companies' shares. Meanwhile, the 
demand for banks and finance companies, shares has sharply 
dropped. 

953,000 shares were handled at the market value of JD 
1,210,000 divided among 1,350 contracts registering a de- 
crease of 33.4 per cent compared to last week. 

The dally handling average came to JD 242,000 with a devia- 
tion of 21.5 per cent or 4.3 per cent of total around this average 
thus Indicating Instability at the market. 

The shares of 88 companies were handled from which 26 
companies gained including: 


1 - Jordan Company for 
Pipes 

2- International 
Insurance Co. 

3- Petra Insurance 

4- Arab Seas 
Insurance Co. 


closing at JD 1.400 up 
from JD 1.200 
closing at JD .900 up 
from JD .800 
closing at JD .320 up 
from JD .290 

closing at JD 2.250 up 
from JD 2.100 


28 companies lost Including: 


1- Refco Insurance 

2- Poultry and Cattle 

3- Refco 

4- Arab International 
Hotels 


dosing at JD 1.020 down 
from JD 1.110 
closing at JD .610 down 
from JD .560 
closing at JD 23.000 
down from JD 24.750 

closing at JD .430 down 
from JD .460 


14 companies had no change In their share values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 372,000 shares 
were handled at a market value of JD 175,000. 

Trading In the regular market was distributed among the sec- 
tors according to the following percentages: 


Sectors 

Banks 

Industry 

Services 

Insurance 


Market 

share 

39.4% 

46.1% 

4.7% 

10 . 8 % 


Last week's 
share 

00.2% 

34.3% 

3.3% 

2 . 2 % 


Prominent firms whose shares were traded by sector 

Banks (out of 20 traded) Share Share 

- — of market 


1- JordanlGulf Bank 

2- Arab Bank 

Industrials (out of 29 traded) 

1- Arab Aluminium 
Industries 

2- Jordan Pipes 

3- Arab Medlolnes 
+ Oar Al Dawa 

6- Medium Petrochemical 
Industries 

Services (out of 11 traded) : 

It Jordan Electricity 
?* National -Maritime Co. 
Insurance (out of .8 traded) 
■1-. International- Insurance 


Share 
of sector 

18.3% 

17.6% 


19.4% 

16.4% 

15.3% 

0.4% 


34.3% 

24% 


60.4% 


Weekly average 

. ; i 1 • 

-Banks Insurance Services Industries Average 


’ll K ‘ .. ■ 
_i' 1 -j': • 


-.3%. ;+1,6% 

. -1.1% 

-.2% 

+ .2% 

;->$% 'V 

-.4% 

-.1% 

-.4% 

-.2%; ' ^3.7% 

-1.0% 

-.2% 

-.6% 

r. 2V' +6.4% ' 

Zero 

. - .3% 

+ .6% 

+ .08% . 41.8% 

Zero 

: :+1.6% 

+ .9% 

: : ." '}'•'* ' ; ; : ! 

-• i,.-- . • " 


+ .7% 


Amman Stock Exchange 


AMMAN FINANCIAL 

MARKET SHARES MOVEMENT 

FROM X1 TQ 18 FEBRUARY 

NAME OF COMPANY 

OPEN PRICE 

CLOSE PRICE CHANGE 

BANKS 


JORDAN SECURITIES 
JORDAN FINANCE HOUSE 
ISLAMIC INVESTMENT 
JORDAN NATIONAL BANK 
JORDAN INVEST* & FINANCE 
ISLAMIC BANK 
JQRDAN-KIJUAIT 
HOUSING BANK 
NATIONAL FINANCIAL INV.. 
ARAB BANK 
JORDAN GULF BANK 
FINANCE AND CREDIT 
NATIONAL PORTFOLIO 
PETRA BANK 

INDUSTRIAL DEVE - BANK 
JORDAN ARAB INVESTMENT 
CAIRQ-AMMAN BANK 
JORDAN BANK 


JORDAN DAIRIES 
ARAB ALUMINUM 
ARAB MEDICINE MAN. 

DAR AL DAUA 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIES 

JORDAN CIGARETTES k TOBAC. 
JORDAN REFINERIES 
JORDAN TANNING 
PETROCHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
CERAMICS INDUSTRIES 
JORDAN PIPES INDUSTRIES 
ALA DIN INDUSTRIES 
JORDAN LIME & BRICKS 

ARAB DETERGENTS 
JORDAN PHOSPHATES 
JIMCO 

NATIONAL STEEL 

PAPER AND CARDBOARD 

INTERNATIONAL CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

JORDAN TEXTILES 

GENERAL MINING 

CATTLE & POULTRY 

ROCK WOOL INDUSRIEB 

ARAB PAPER MANUFACTUREREB 

JORDAN BEER 

JOUICO 


JERUSALEM INSURANCE 
ARAB INSURANCE 
REFCO INSURANCE 
JORDAN INSURANCE 
YARMOIJK INSURANCE 
JORD/iN-BULF INSURANCE 
JORDAN EAGLE INUSRANCE 


1.050 

1.020 

-.029 

; «860 

.860 

- 

.980 

.960 

-.020 

2.580 

2*530 

-.019 

1.200 

1.300 

+ .083 

2.310 

2.300 

-.004 

2.400 

2.370 

-.013 

1.540 

1.510 

-.019 

1.200 

1.270 

+ .058 

155.500 

150.500 

-.032 

1.510 

1.520 

+ .007 

.900 

.920 

+ .022 

.760 

.740 

-.026 

2.850 

2.830 

-.007 

1.570 

1.550 

-.013 

2.200 

2.220 

+ .009 

22.250 

22.470 

+ .010 

17.300 

17. .VSO 

► J 

INDUSTRY 

1.180 

1.180 

•ai 

.920 

.980 

-©3- 

3.020 

3.080 

+02 

1*300 

1.490 

-01 


.780 


.810 


13.500 

13.500 

MSM 

6.700 

6.630 

-01 

1.810 

1.860 

+03 

.770 

.760 

-013 

.960 

.960 

— 

1.200 

1.400 

+017 

.740 

.720 

-03 

.330 

.320 

-03 

4.100 

4.060 

-01 

2.500 

2.470 

-012 

.680 

.710 

+044 

1.170 

1.180 

+01 

2.570 

2.600 

+011 

.940 

• 910 

-032 

1.010 

1.000 

-01 

3.750. 

3.650 

-03 

1.600 

1.650 

+03 

.550 

.510 

-073 

.600 

.590 

-02 

.320 

.330 

+031 

3.200 

3.300 

+03 

1.220 

1.270 

+04 


INSURANCE 


I. 250 

.870 

1.110 

II. 300 
.900 

25*000. 


HOUSING 


1.300 

.870 

1.020 

11.300 

.910 

25*000 


+040 


+011 


AKARCO 

-680 

- 680 

+ ..09A 

GENERAL | 

JORDAN ELECTRICITY CO- 
ARAB INT- HOTELS 
PETRA MACHINE RENTALS 
NATIONAL MARITIME . . 

ARAB INVEST. & DEVE- 
HANAGEMENT & CONSULTANTS 
IRBID GOVERN- .ELECTRICITY .. 
. GARAGE OWNERS UNION 

OO 06 OO O : 

r4 " -pj 

1.480 

.430 

.800 

.750 

.700 

.*490 

1.000 

-065 
+ .12 '. 

, -051 

1 

1 • 1 » 

1 - ~ 1 . - . — J 
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Opec producers 
emerge winners 


■ DOHA (Opecna) — Opec pro- 
ducers will emerge ‘winners' If a 
prlco war In tho oil market 
breaks out, writes the weekly 
'Aswaq Al KhallJ' in a comment 
on the meeting of the spaclal 
Opec ‘market share 1 committee, 
which ended in Vienna on 4 Fe- 
bruary. 

The paper said that In the 
past, Opec which was able to 
solve Its difficulties, would 
again be able to overcome the 
present problems through unity 
and cohesion. 

The paper said that In the 
past, Opec which was able to 
solve Its difficulties, would 
again be able to ovorcome the 
present problems throgh unity 
and cohesion. 

Tho pnpor described Opoc as 
.in example of third world resis- 
tance against the economic 
hmjumony nf induutrlalizod 
countries. 

II said that Opec determina- 
tion to secure and (Intend a fair 
share of tho ell market would 
fnico other oil producer!, to re- 
spond to tho call by the organi- 
zation for co-uporation to stabi- 
lize pricos. 

Arab fund loan for Tu- 
nisia 


• TUNIS (Opecna) — Tho Arab 
Fund for Economic and Social 
Development will assist several 
Tunisian rural development 
projects with a $47.25 mlllon 
loan. 

This brings tho fund's assis- 
tance to Tunisia since 1974 to 
$175 million dollars. 


Interviewed by the Baghdad 
dally ‘Ath-Thawro’, All said the 
plan had taken Into account ex- 
isting economic and trade 
agreements with other coun- 
trios, tho development of multi- 
lateral rotations and the need 
for Import diversification to 
meet domestic requirements. 

The minister said the 1986 
import plan would meet the re- 
quirements of the country's ma- ; 
Jor economic projects, including 
the agro-industrial sector. 

AH described the 1985 exter- 
nal trade plan as a ‘great suc- 
cess', noting that the pro- 
gramme had achieved good re- 
sults by Increasing exports, par- 
ticularly those of fertilisers, sul- 
phur, cement and dates. 

GCC confident over 
petrochemical exports 


KUWAIT (Opecna) — Gulf petro- 
chemical exports to Europe will 
bo worth more then & 1.5 billion 
ijvui the mix l two year., accord- 
ing to an official lioro. 

Mninoun Kurd!, who Is helping 
to co-ordinate trade negotiation 
effort!! of the six-nation Gulf 
Co-operation Council (GCC) 
with Europe. Hie United States 
and Japan, said last week there 
were 'no obstacles' to the mar- 
keting of Gulf petrochemicals. 

On the contrary, it had been 
proved tho Gulf Industry had 
high quality products which 
could successfully onter world 
markets. 

He sold the GCC was still In 
the negotiating stage, trying to 
convince the Europeans that It 
was in the interests of both re- 
gions to Implement agreements 
removing restrictions on petro- 
chemical exports. 


Modernized Kuwaiti He * a,d tempts to curb the 

i entr Y Gulf petrochemicals 
refinery most SOphiS* - into world markets were a 
ticated waste of time because high 


• KUWAIT (Opecna) — The 
newly modernized Mina Al- 
Ahmadl oil refinery, said to be 
one of the most sophisticated 
facilities In the world, was offi- 
cially Inaugurated on 19 Febru- 
ary by Kuwaiti Crown Prince 
and Prime Minister Sheikh Saad 
Al-Abduiia. 

Built over an area of 800,000 
sq. metres, U will produce high- 
-quailty oil by-products and 
thus contribute to the country's 
current drive to increase pro- 
duct exports to overseas mar- 
kets. 

Modernization of the refinery 
began six years ago, along with 
similar work on another refinery 
in Mina Abdulla, and was com- 
pleted in 19B4. 

Mina Al-Ahmadl refinery's ca- 
pacity has now been increased 
from 220,000 b/d to 270,000 
bf d of high-quality products, in- 
cluding petrochemical Naptha, 
leaded and unleaded gasoline, 
aviation turbine kerosene, ga- 
soil and marine diesel. 

The refinery can also produce 
au tom alive diesel, light end 
heavy fuel oil, low-sulphur fuel 
oil and sulphur, 

Iraq to strengthen tr- 
ade links 

• BAGHDAD (Opecna) — Iraq's 
1988 external trade plan has 
laid special emphasis on deve- 
loping economic, technical and 
trade finks with Arab countries 
In particular and others In gen- 
eral, according to Iraqi Trade 
Minister Hassan All. 


quality products would always 
survive. 

Abu Dhabi 1985 im- 
ports down 


• ABU DHABI (Opecna) — Abu 
Dhabi Emirate's Imports for the 
first half of 1985 declined to 
S9.55 billion from 10.95 billion 
in the same prlod a year earlier 
according to official figures. ' 

The department attributed 
the decline to reduced oil 
revenues, less government 
spending and import substitu- 
tion by local Industries. 

A customs department report 
said provided Import levels of 
the first six months had bean 
maintained In the second half, 
the total figure would be around 
S 19.25 billion as against 21.35 
billion in 1984, 

The department reported that 
non-oil exports had shown 'en- 
couraging signs'. 

Non-oil exports to Saudi Ara- 
bia during the first six months 
of lost year amounted to $97.3 
million and if the same level had 
boon maintained for the rest of 
yoar, the total would far exceed 
the 1984 figure of $121.1 mill- 
ion. 

Non-oil exports to Oatar dur- 
ing the period totalled $21 mill- 
ion, followed by Iraq (10.81 
million) nnd Kuwait (3.95 mill- 
ion). 

Ro-export trade during the 
period dropped to $1.11 billion 
from 1.69 billion during the cor- 
responding period of 1904. 


THE ECONOMIC Commission of West African States is 
setting up Africa’s first privately-owned offshore bank to 
compete with foreign Institutions and to underwrite deve- 
lopment financing. 


LOME, Togo — Africa Is lo get its 
first privately-owned offshore 
bank to compete with dominant 
foreign commercial banks and to 
underwrite development financing. 

Tho West A Irica -centered bank 
also seems likely to act as a con- 
duit for pent-up Nigerian naira to 
leave the country and to be cov- 
ered into dollar stacks, since cur- 
rency controls are being relaxed 
(or (he nationals of the 16-memb- 
er Economic Commission of West 
African States (ECOWAS) to buy 
shares. 

Ecobnnk, whose host country is 
Togo, will have a capital of $100 
million and is being promoted by 
tho Fedoration ol Wesl African 
Chambers uf Commerce (FWACC). 
which is. soiling 100,000 shares of 
$1,000 O.tuh for the launch In 
Juno. 

Although E or 'hank is being sold 
as nn indigenously African institu- 
tion. tho promoters are seeking an 
established hank, but one without 
involvement in Africa, to manage 
it. 

According to n spokesman for 
Ihe FWACC, two banks — one Ja- 
panese. oiio American — have 
been approached. 

The quest for a bank with no 
African connections arises from 
the fact that many African officials 
consider they have had poor ser- 
vice from foreign banks, particu- 
larly those of the former colonial 
powers. 

The project was conceived in 
1979 by presidents of the Cham- 
bers of Commerce of ECOWAS 
countries. Its primary aim Is the 
creation of a privately-owned off- 
shore bank free from the con- 
straints of the banking laws of Its 
owners' countries. 

It will promote intra-African tr- 
ade and industry, including the re- 
habilitation of existing Industry 
and technical assistance for the 
preparation, financing and im- 
plementation of development 
projects. 

The bank will have three operat- 
ing units. Ecobank Transnational 
will be Africa's first privately and 
indigenously owned offshore bank. 
The treaty negotiated with Togo is 
designed to ensure its indepen- 
dence and freedom of operation. 

It will apply Its resources and 
procure technical expertise for the 
establishment of wholesale bank- 
ing institutions in the major finan- 
cial centres of the world. It alms to 
act as a merchant bank or finan- 
cial broker and will foster short- 
term financing of trade. 

H Is proposed to set up a chain 
of local subsidiaries to engage In 
commercial banking starting in the 
ivory Coast and Nigeria. 

The commercial banking subsi- 
diaries will, unlike the offshore 
bank, be subject to banking regu- 
lations in countries where they are 
sol up 

A clear advantage to member 
countries will be added competi- 
tion from o new commercial bank 
which could help narrow the very 
considerable gap between borrow- 
ing and lending rates In African 
countries. 

Ono of the major constraints on 
rade and Industry in Africa is Ihe 
lack of a developed credit system 
adapted lo African needs where 
collateral is not the sole criterion 
for lending. 

A| a seminar on Intra-African tr- 
ade at the Fourth All-African Trade 
Fair In Lome In November. Theo 
Markham of tho International Tr- 


ade Centre pointed out that Afri- 
can countries' dependence on for- 
mer colonial powers included 
"availability of trade promotion fa- 
cilities (such as commercial cred- 
its and discounts) 1 ' with which the 
former metropolitan powers pro- 
vided their exporters. 

Ecobank aims to provide these 
services, which are not yet avail- 
able to members of ECOWAS. 


By Henry Harington 


The Ecobank Development Cor- 
poration (EDC) will be the vehicle 
for preparing, financing and im- 
plementing development projects. 

The feasibility study has shown 
such a body could alleviate prob- 
lems with trade promotion, trade, 
finance, mobilisation of venture 
capital. financial packaging, 
project development and rehabili- 
tation. 

However, it is assumed that the 
commercial banking operations 
will be managed in "professional 
independence" from the develop- 
ment activities so that the EDC 
will not constitute a burden on the 
commercial banking operations. 

The ECOWAS heads of state 
and government agreed back In 
November 1984 to support the 
bank and to participate in Its equ- 
ity through the Lom6-based 
ECOWAS Fund. 

The original allocation of hold- 
ings (In percentage) are: The 
ECOWAS Fund 20, Benin 3.5, Bur- 
kina Faso 4, Cape Verde 1, Ivory 
Coast 10, Gambia 1, Ghana 3, 
Guinea- Bissau 2, Guinea 1. Lib- 
eria 3.5, Mali 2, Mauritania 1, 
Niger 3.5, Nigeria 30, Senegal 7, 
Sierra Leone 3.5 and Togo 4. 

However, the ECOWAS Fund 
allocation has been reduced to 
only 5 per cent because of de- 
mand among other countries, and 
financial allocations have not been 
settled. 

Only 50 per cent of the bank's 
$100 million capital will be issued 
and subscribed initially. The foun- 
der shareholders have provided 
the initial risk capital of $500,000 
and subscribers have provided the 


initial ordinary share capital oi 
$250,000. 

The issue of 49.250 ordinary 
shares of $ 1 .000 each is at a p re . 
mium of one and a half per cent to 
provide for the costs of mobHka- 
tion of capital and to recover, in 
part, pre-operatlonal expenses. 

The promoters foresee no prob- 
lems in Ihe export of capital. In- 
vestors can buy the dollar- 
denomi nated shares in local cur- 
rencies since the scheme has the 
backing of governments involved 
(aclively encouraged by local 
chambers of commerce), who are 
adjusting banking legislation and 
exchange control regulations to 
permit the outflow. 

A spokesman for the FWACC 
revealed that demand for shares 
in the bank is outstripping supply. 

This is particularly the case in 
Nigeria, which has an allocation oi 
$15 million and where applications 
had reached $30 million by 
December. 

The share offering will be a bo- 
nanza for those who wish to got 
their blocked naira out of Nigeria 

However, it is not clear just how 
negotiable Hie stock of the bank 
will be and whether, in order to 
maintain the national allocation; 
agreed at the outset, shares wd 
only be able to be sold by nation- 
als of one country to their compa- 
triots. 

This seems likely, as the sale ol 
shares to non-ECOWAS citizens 
or indeed non-Africans seems 
likely to dilute if not destroy tlw 
bank's raison d'etre. 

Although financial markets in 
West Africa are underdeveloped, 
which may be a hindrance to 
shares transactions, there Is tittle 
doubt a demand for real assets 
exists. 

Part of this demand sterna from 
the lack of attraction of real est- 
ate, which doe 8 not give a real re- 
turn in countries where inflation is 
a problem. 

An investment banker resident 
in West Africa suggested that 
market* women, known for tneir 
suspicion of bank accounts, 
considerable shareholders in local 
enterprises and would be a ready 
market for Ecobank shar es. 

Henry Harington la a special- 
ist writer on African affairs 
who travels regularly to lw 
continent from his base in 
London. 


Midwest bank caught 
$23 million overdraft 


A LARGE bank in the US 
Midwest is now negotiat- 
ing refund of an overdraft 
estimated at between 
$21 million and $23 mill- 
ion. The bank has cred- 
ited the account of United 
Exchange Co. of Amman, 
Jordan, for the amount as 
soon as it received a ser- 
ies of cheques from the 
company towards the end 
of December. United Ex- 
change is engaged In 
foreign exchange and 
gold dealings. 

When the cheques were 
sent for collection by the 
Midwest bank, notably in 


way In Amman 

representatives 


.Cbrfrrftitfiilrm 

P.O.Box .59/ Telephone 664153 (6-line 
exchange); 664131-2 Telex 21392 MEDIA JO 
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System evaluation 


This week we will be discussing system evaluation which 
is considered as a part of system analysis. 

System evaluation of any proposed system has three 
□bases which are: 

1) Introduce reasonable alternatives to the proposed sys- 

^Evaluate the costs associated with each alternative 
and also the benefits. 

3) Describe the alternatives and the result of appraising 
(evaluate) them. 

Several mistakes can happen here. Hard work is also 
Involved In analyzing and design. Therefore there will be 
no one or no time for evaluating the proposed system. 

So when we come to the time when we have to Intro- 
duce the new system without evaluating it, some people 
consider it as good and Inevitable, neglecting the fact 
that the new system performance may belittle or no bet- 
ter than with the prior system but costs may be much hi- 
gher. 

And the two or three most profitable applications may 
be lost among a dozen marginal ones. 

Now let's explain what we mean by Introducing reason- 
able alternatives. It is the developing a good set of alter- 
natives to choose or select from this set, taking into con- 
sideration the importance of examining the problems that 
can be obtained from any of these alternatives. 

Also the Job needs re-examination because requireme- 
nts may seem fixed at first, but later on we notice its flexi- 
bility. 

In other words, the most Important point is that, de- 
signing a number of different systems with varying fea- 
tures, costs and benefits, then all of them must be ana- 
lyzed in order to find the moat optimum one. 

Each possible alternative system evaluated should be 
as efficient as possible, sometimes the existing manual 
system can be treated as an alternative to a newly- 
designed automatic system, so It is designed as contain- 
ing the same functions of the proposed automated sys- 
tem, but in this case all credit for potential Improvements 
In the old system go to the new system, and the new sys- 
tem may be less efficient than It should be because the 
competition becomes leas than it used to be. 


Next week: Appraising alternatives. 


(Maha Mahadeen) 


GAME 

T 0 BUILD a 1m by 1m wall Sameer will take 6 hours while 
8aml could do It In 3 hours'. 

How long It will take for both of them to do the same 
work. 


• Answer for last week 

1- Multiply 2 by 5 - 10 

2- Substract 3 from 10 - 7 

3- Multiply 7 by 4 - 28 

In other words (2 x 5) - 3) x 4 = 28 
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1 RANDOM :CLS 
5 S1=I00:S2»100 

10 PRINT 'RULES: VOU SHOW 2 OR 3 FINGERS? 

SO DOES THE COMPUTER* 

20 PRINT 'IF TOTAL # IS EVEN, 

■COMPUTER PAYS YOU THE PRODUCT" 

30 PRINT * IF TOTAL it IS ODD, YOU PAY COMPUTER THE SUM " 
40. PRINT "HOW MANY PLAYS DO YOU WANT"; 

42 INPUT N 

43 G=INT ( 100+N* I 1 /23+30/N ) 

44 PRINT "VOU START WITH" ?S1 ? u POINTS" 

45 PRINT *T0 WIN YOU NEED* ? G+l ? n POINTS'* 

50 PRINT "DO YOU WANT THE COMPUTER TO BE SMART" ?! INPUT A* 
53* (F LEFT$<A$, 1) = "Y“ THEM B=14/23 ELSE B=9/?3 
90 PRINT TAB (30) ? "YOU" J TAB? 37 ) j "COMPUTER" 

100 FOR k = 1 TO N 

110 PRINT 1 YOUR PLAY ( 2 OR 3)'?:INPUT Y 
120 IF INT(Y) '>Y THEN 110 
130 IF ABS( Y-2. 5 ) I- . 6 THEN 110 
150 GOTO 520 

200 PRINT 'THE COMPUTER HAD"?C 
210 S1=S1+P!S>S2~P 

220 PRINT "****“ ? N* ? " ***#PAY0FF=" PS TAB (29; ?SLTAB(3B) ? SI- 
225 IF SI ' G THEN 750 
230 NEXT K 

235 FOR 1=1 TO 100: NEXT I :C'..S: PRINT "THE COMPUTER WINS" 

236 PRINT " " 

240 GOTO 900 

510 ftEM COMPUTER CHOICE 

520 X.-= RNDCB) 

530 X :E THEN 550 
540 C=3 SGOTu 610 

550 C=2 

■600 REM CALCULATE PAYOFF 

610 IF (C+Y)/2-INT((C+Y)/2). . 1 THEN 

620 P=C*Y:N*=’EVEN- 

630 GOTO 200 

640 P— (C+Y)iN4='0DD’' 

650 GOTO 200 

750 FOR I = 1 TO 1000 :NEXT l!CLS 

800 PH INT TAB( 30 ) ? ■!!!! i !!!!!!! M ■!!!!!! • 

810 PRINT TAB (30) 1 " ! ! ! ! Y 0 U WON!!'!" 

820 PRINT TAB ( 30)?"!!!! !!! 1 !!!!"!!!!! !!" 

900 END 
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By Mark Bruzonsky 


“WHAT HE'S doing Is just unbe- 
lievable... He Is formulating pos- 
itions in a way that is less obnoxi- 
ous and many people fall for it, 
they think he really means it.'" 


This 19 what Israeli General Mat- 
tiyo.hu Pelod told me a few weeks 
ago in Jerusalem about Israeli 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres. Pal- 
od’s words reniindud mo of u com- 
ment the assassinated PLO toiider 
Isnm Surtnwl oncu ni.uk> about 
Perii'i Ihu Labour Parly Is nioro 
■f.mcjorous fm i in than tho Likud.' 
Sartnwi luM :i Lo Momiu In lor - 
viewer in Will. ' huuaiisn tho 
langunvju anil met hods it usii»s m*» 
more a«:i..ujitat»lc to inter nalioml 
public opinion [tut asking us lo 
choose liotwuun Bcijin and Paros 
is tho same no asking whether wc 
prului to dm liy drowning or stran- 
gulation " 


Yot Shimon Pores is such a ro- 
ll of tor su many Ir.iaelis and Israeli 
supporters. Alter yuan; of l.ikud 
domination and tfin rhetoric of M«- 
iiachum Bogin, Yilzhnk Shaniir 
and Ariel Sharon, Pores is a man 
calm in demeanour eloquent in 
words, moderate in policies Such, 
at feast, is tho image Pores works 
overtime to foster And in the US 
where many of Israel's supporters 
had been holding their breath 
Ih.uugh the Ukud era, Peres is 
something of a hero. His UN 
speech was greeted with great 
acclaim. Jewish leaders, including 
such personalities as Seagram's 
Chairman and World Jewish Con- 
gress Edgar Bronfman, host him 
when he visits American shores, 
raise funds for his re-election. Bad 
tout his virtues with Washington 
officials. 


And yat, the actual policies, ra- 
ther than the wards and style of 
Shimon Peres seem in startling 
contradiction to the man's image. 
The situation in the occupied terri- 
tories is worse today for the 
Palestinians than ever before even 
recent front-page reports in . the 
New York Times tell this story. Is- 
raeli involvement In sou (horn Le- 
banon and preparations for an In- 
creasingly likely conflict with Syria 
continue. The Tunis assassination 
attempt on Yasser Arafat was 
crafted by Peres and Rabin. The 
law making illegal contact with the 
PLO is going forward in the Kne- 
sset while the Labour Party's 
“Toilet Faction' looks the other 
way. Why the nickname ''Toilet 
Faction''? Because courageous 
Labour Knesset members have a 
tendency to pass up voting on 
such.conlroverslal legislation and 
use the excuse that they must 
have had to go to the bathroom. 

As is usually tho case, much of 
tha world's press reports what Is 
easy to come by — speeches, 
press releases,' carefully -control- 
led Interviews; Tho reality of Shi- 
mon. Perea is thus obscured be- 
hind a public relations screen de- 
dicated to enhancing Ihe image of 
Peres, the Labour Party, and Is- 
rael... in that order it seems. 


Most Importantly, of course, 
Peres wants lo create an Image 
within his country that will make 
possible his re-election. Though 
he may well be just as lough and 
just as determined not lo com- 
promise with Palestinian national- 
ism as Is Likud, Peres knows lie 
can’t outflank Likud from the right. 
Accordingly he has to pursue his 
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actual hard-line policies while at 
the same time encouraging the im- 
age of being the leader who is 
more moderate and more reason- 
able, the leader who can best 
bring about peace and security 
while enhancing Israel's tarnished 
Image abroad. Reality is far less 
Important than image for Shimon 
Peres. But just what Is that real- 
ity? 


Matti Poind is an Israeli who 
knows Israel inlimatuly and who 
Isn't alrnid to speak up. A former 
mumbur of tho Isiuuli Army's Gen- 
eral Staff, former Military Gov- 
ernor of the Gaza Strip, and an 
Arabic scholar who now sorves in 
tin* Knesset - - one ol two mem- 
bers of the iolnt Jowish-Ardb Pro- 
gressive List ■— Peled spoke to 
me about Peres over broakfast a 
fuw weeks ago at East Jer- 
usalems American Colony Hotel. 


BFIUZONSKY: Whnl aro the 
tilings tluit ho (Pores) is doing that 
aru so obnoxious, that me so bad. 


PELED: He's doing exactly what 
Begin did and I don't believe he 
has any other aim or goal. They 
are just the same. He has a differ- 
ent style. And he is willing to take 
a longer time to accomplish things. 
And so lie is continuing the same 
traditional style of the Labour 
Party, but he has absolutely none 
of Ihe compromising attitudes 
which, say, were characteristic of 
Ben-Gurion. He Is not going to 
compromise. 


Q: What does he want to ac- 
complish. what's his bottom line? 


A: I think his bottom line is the 
full annexation of the occupied 
territories. 


O: The full annexation... legal? 

A: The full annexation, legal, 
yes... 

Q: With citizenship for the re- 


sidents? 


A: No... they are talking about 
territories, they don't talk about 
residents. 


Q: So what will happen to the 
more than a million Palestinians? 


A: Well this Is a problem they 
will have to contend with. They are 
not going to be citizens. They may 
have lo leave. But the question la 
how to do it in way that will not 
cause too much trouble. 


The real Shi 


Peres Shultz: Will he go? 


A very candid talk with General Peled By Russell Warren Howe 


to continue the game. Now this 
could be countered by a more 
audacious position taken by Ara- 
fat, If indeed he wants to embar- 
rass Peres. 


don't think the knows how. 


A: Maybe he does know how, 
and maybe he has other compell- 
ing reasons for not doing it. From 
the meetings I have had with Ara- 
fat I came to the conclusion that 
he is very well acquainted with the 
situation in Israel. Nobody can sell 
him any nonsense. He knows 



Peres: The other faco of Likud 


what's the situation. The question 
which I ask is why doesn't he ex- 
ploit the situation which he knows 
so well. And the only answer I 
have is that he has other consid- 
erations... 


Q: (Asked about whether Peres 
tried to kill Arafat in Tunis, Peled 
responded:) 


A: ...I have no doubt about that. 
The fact tha he failed makes them 
present it now as if they didn't 
mean it. But I have no doubt. 


Q: And the purpose was? 

A: To disrupt the February 
agreement which really worried 
them very much. If Arafat la killed 
than the whole peace process 
would be put off for a number of 
years. They are not anxious to get 
anything really accomplished, ex- 
cept annexation. So anything 
which delays the process is wel- 
come. 


Q: And were the Americans in 
on it do you think? 


Q. So what Peres is doing is all 
a sop for the Americans? 


A: I'm sure the Americans were 
In on It at least technically. I don't 
think the airplanes could make this 
distance without some assistance. 


A: Right, right right. 

Q: I’ve met a lot of people in this 
country who believe deeply in the 
sincerity of Peres. 


A: They are either Insincere or 
fools. 


Q: So what's this all leading to? 

A: I believe it is all leading to a 
continuation of tho war; maybe 
another break out of a war. 


A: I expect that things will be at 
the same place — but more set- 
tlements. greater chauvinism, 
greater racism and anti-Arab sen- 
timents. And tha Labour Party will 
probably be more to the right then 
It is now — it's right enough; but 
even more to the right. They are 
trying not to lose the election. If 
an initiative is expected from any 
of the local factors, It is hopeless, 
It Is hopeless. It muBt come from 
outside. And therefore I thought it 
was a bit of good news hearing 
that the United States Is now look- 


Q: Isn't Arafat likely to be dis- 
credited and go under in this per- 
iod? What's he got to hold on to? 


A: It may be... But ifthere is ary i 

grain of truth in It then this is 
hopeful. 


Q: Washington is too penetrated 
by Israeli agents to allow even a 
naive President to go very far lor. 
ward> 


A: Yes, I know. I mean I'm not 
developing any illusions, but it 
there Is any Indication that the Un- 
ited States might move In this 
direction then there might to 
some hope. 


Q: Someone told me that when 
he saw the ruins and saw the 
precision bombing on Arafat's 
headquarters he was then con- 
vinced that the attempt was on 
Arafat's life. 


A: There's no doubt. Also (there 
was) complete carelessness here 
regarding the Jewish community. 
For the Jpwlsh community In Tuni- 
sialt was really a catastrophe. And 
many here have begun to realize 
that it was such a reckless thing 
to do.... In any case... the people 


responsible are shrewd enough to 
Bee the consequences; and I think 


A: I think Arafat could — I'm not 
judging what he should do — but I 
think he could embarrass Peres 
much more... 


they want these consequences. 
Right now, for Instance, they are 
very happy that Perea has im- 
proved his Image, that Israel is 
seen again as a country which 
seeks a settlement and that it's 
only due to tho other side that 
nothing is moving. / 

Q: Where do you think we will 
be In 5 years? 


Q: By calling hfs bluff. 

A: Yes. He could embarrass him 
much more. The -trouble Is that for 
his own reasons he's playing the 
same game. He's allowing Peres 





Q: You're talking about Nahum 
Goldmann's Imposed settlement? 
(Note: Goldmann, when President 
of both the World Zionist Organi- 
zation and the World Jewish Con- 
gress became the proponent ol 
the thesis that a settlement "im- t 
posed" on Israel by the superpow- 
ers was the only way to bring 
about a political solution accept- 
ible to the Palestinians; and that 
such an imposed settlement would 
also be in the long-term Interesl of 
Israel and the Jewish people 




A: Right, there’s no other way. 
absolutely no other way. JusI like 
after the war in '56. When the two 
superpowers decided that some- 
thing shall be done It was done 
And I think here we are In the 
same situation. If they will agree 
on a solution then it will have to be 
accepted. 


Peled: Arafat was the target of 
Tunis raid 


Ing more favourably on the idea of 
an International peace conference. 


Q: Don't you think this is just 
part of the public relations... 


MARK A. BRUZONSKY has writ- 
ten about the Arab-lsraell con- 
flict and US East policy for the 
past 10 years. His articles, 
interviews and analyses have 
been published widely thru- 
ghout the US, Europe, the Mid- 
dle East and Pakistan. 


Who needs export 
licenses, anyway? 


OFFICIALS OF the US Customs Service raided threecompa- 
nles In the Northeast on December 12 In c °"[J 8 ^]j}i on to 
an Investigation Into the possible Illegal ® xp ° r ;J_ u# a 0 f 

Israel of military technology developed to prolong 


tank cannons. The Investigation comes only a few mo 
after a federal grand jury In California had Indicted 


aner a leaerai grana jury m v- amv, nil* 

erlcan businessman on charges of Illegally export 9 
clear timing devices, called krytrons, to Israel. 


The technology In question was developed at 
liet Arsenal, a US Army facility In Watervllet, New Y - ^ 


list niogiiai) a uu mm; iavuii| ■■■ * Aflft 8nU 

facility had developed an Improved chroming pro B on 
equipment for the manufacture of 1*9“5™ to seven 

barrels. The process gives the United States a five [n 
year technological advantage over the rest of the 
the manufacture of the cannon barrels, 


According to the affidavits, the blueprints for the chro 
Ing process obtained by Napco are restricted materia p 
prletary to the US government, and are given 


w ug government, aim aia j 

rlzed individuals. Such information was never authorizeo 
dissemination to any representative of the governmen 


Israel. 


Under federal law, shipments to foreign countries of 
tain technology and equipment, Including that c000e f om 
with manufacturing cannon barrels, require licenses i 
both the Department of State and the Department of Jl on 
merce. No such licenses had been obtained for the ca 
barrel exportation. 

Israel expressed "astonishment" that it had JjTiL 
cated in the customs raids, claiming that It had r 0C0 " 8 mU . 
Pentagon’s approval to spend US aid money on ■ n JLduce 
nltlons factory that could use the technology to 
cannon barrels. Israeli officials said Israel had awarew > 
contract to Napco for the project and should no* “ ar y 
accountable If Napco had failed to obtain the nee 
licenses. 

. But Pentagon officials have said that the De K#J!f a nt Act 
Defence Is prohibited by the Defence Appropriation" n 
from transferring this sort of technology t0 . an , 5 [_ O ri “for 
country. According to that act, no funds may be us ^ 
the transfer of a technical data package t«"V faC . 
government-owned and operated defence P ,an ,jr nman t," 
luring large calibre cannons to any foreign go vern 


WASHINGTON — Rumours of the 
impending resignation of a secret- 
ay of stale usually start circulat- 
J, About six months after he 
mes the job, but those about 
George Shultz are becoming more 
frequent. 

Aides close to the portly com- 
oany director turned chief diplo- 
mat say he has told President 
Reagan he is ready to go when- 
ever the president feels the need 
lor "new blood". 

At the State Department, tales 
ol the 65-year-old Secretary's 
temper tantrums invade the rum- 
our milt almost daily, and Shultz's 
beady eyes now glare out at press 
briefings from a lined and pallid 
taco that bespeaks 12-hour work 
days and nights often broken for 
urgent crisis briefings. 

Because North America is five 
or six hours behind Europe, seven 
or eight behind the Middle East 
and 14 hours behind Tokyo, the 
world's crises tend to erupt when 
most Americans are sleeping, 
making Ihe State Department the 
most wearing of all government 
departments. 

ThB main reason for Shultz's 
leelmg of "burn-out” is that he 
has no foreign policy successes to 
his name. As foreign minister of 
Iho world's moat powerful country 
lor nearly four years, he must 
wonder whether the history books 
will mention his name at all. His 
greatest success was when tiny 
Grenada welcomed his invasion. 






wish ex-Democrat has no chance 
of getting the nod from Reagan. 

If Baker, as expected., turns 
down the offer of Shultz's post, 
another possible replacement re- 
mains Weinberger, who has long 
coveted his job. Weinberger has 
the support of the administration's 
right wing because of his refusal 
to make more than token cuts in 
the defence budget. 


Despite five exhausting years at 
the Pentagon, the jockey-sized 
64-year-old is still peppy, with a 
reputation for giving praise where 
due and being moderate in his cri- 
ticism of honest mistakes. 


successful in their current bid to 
revive the Reagan Mideast peace 
Initiative. 

This collapsed when then Israeli 
Premier Menachem Begin rejected 
it outright. An Arab summit wel- 
comed it, but with reservations. A 
young diplomat who sees Shultz 
daily says his mood would lift at 
the prospect of any foreign affairs 
victory, such as a follow-up to the 
recent Soviet secret offer to stage 
a phased withdrawal from Afgha- 
nistan If the United States and Pa- 
kistan phase out aid to the 
rebel Mujahadin. 


He is characterised as a “loyal 
employer" who would win the 
hearts of diplomats as he has 
charmed the country's officer 
corps. Arab diplomats would wel- 
come Weinberger unreservedly, 
just as Israel and Its Congressio- 
nal surrogates would question his 
appointment. Howard Baker would 
be acceptable to virtually all fore- 
ign interests. 


Other possible replacements for 
Shultz are: 


When President Nixon and then 
Secretary of State Henry A. Kiss- 
inger wanted to extract US forces 
from Vietnam, Moscow pressed 
Hanoi to ease off, making it poss- 
ible for Washington to save face 
by disguising retreat as withdra- 
wal. 


— Treasury Secretary James 
Baker, from Houston, Texas, who 
has long business connections 
with the oil countries. The former 
White House chief of staff has 
strong managerial skills, an area 
where Shultz has a spotty record 
and which has always been a St- 
ate Department problem. 


Shultz is held responsible for 
ihe disastrous US intervention in 
Lebanon, and his name is asso- 
ciated with the failure of the "Rea- 
gan initiative" for Arab-lsraeli 
peace (which the Secretary 
wrote), with the stalemate on arms 
control and the persistent prob- 
lems with NATO allies. 

Already administration talent- 
spolters are looking around, and 
White House sources told me that 
the first person to be tapped 
quietly was former Senator How- 
ard Baker, a veteran member of 
the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committes and one-time Republi- 
can Party leader In the Senate. 

Baker Is preparing a run for the 
Republican presidential nomina- 
,ton In 1988, and Reagan, who fa- 
vours Vice-President George 
as his successor, is thought 
ro nave sounded out Baker for the 
“tonet epot to keep him from run- 
n ' n 9 against Bush. 

Shultz, who took over from Gen. 
gander Haig after the latter 
fired In 1982 — chiefly for 
couraglng the Israeli invasion of 
iira? n °i n ~~ 18 by aides to be 
£,3 constant sniping by the 
publican right wing, especially 
C| A director William Casey. 


Now, Mikhail Gorbachev is ap- 
parently asking for a quid pro quo 
in the case of "Russia's Vietnam." 
What sticks most in Shultz's craw 
Is Lebanon. There, In a few hours- 
on one fateful day. half as many 
American lives were lost as Israel 
lost in three and a half years of 
active engagement. 


— David Abshire, ultra-conserv- 
ative, pro-lsraell head of Ihe Herit- 
age Foundation, a right-wing think 
tank, who has broad foreign policy 
experience as a former staff mem- 
ber of the National Security Coun- 
cil. 


Shultz, a former Marine officer, 
angered Weinberger and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff by persuading the 
President to order the battleship 
Missouri to bombard Lebanese 
villages, killing many civilians and 
destroying a school. 

The "frustrated Marine" side of 
his personality reappeared this 
month when he pushed for a puni- 
tive strike against Libya for sup- 
porting "terrorism." 


— Tom Jones, president of the 
Northrop Corporation, which man- 
ufactures military aircraft. Jones 
belongs to Reagan's California 
coterie. He has no known views 
on foreign affairs except lo favour 
arms sales.and has an excellent 
reputation for management. 


Shultz's successor may bs none 
of these, and the eventual ap- 
pointment may simply reflect a 
suggestion from Nancy Reagan 
over the morning cornflakes. 


In the Middle East last year, the 
former Stamford University eco- 
nomics professor did delay bonus 
aid to Israel until more fiscal re- 
forms were undertaken; but other- 
wise the man who frequently vi- 
sited Saudi Arabia as Bechtel’s 
No. 3 has proven as pro-lsraell as 
Haig. 


One person who will not be of- 
fered the post. White House sour- 
ces insist, is Senator Richard Lu- 
gar, current Republican chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 


. ..-if 3 ’ V 8ar . he succeeded in get- 
t c!L Re S?. an t0 dump another 
•' Sft, UN envoy Jeane Kirkpa- 


Shultz's most-admired quality Is 
loyalty to his staff. He recently 
threatened to resign if polygraph 
testing was Introduced into the St- 
ate Department, and Informed 
sources say that he followed his 
experts' advice by threatening io 
quit If Robert McFarlane was 


in-L ,1 . “inrviy UtaailC r\llftua- HUH II , 

JJ; Ha also managed to keep his given his wish to be ambassador 
n as her successor, Gen. to Tokyo, 
ernon Wallers, off the National _ 


c-,., :: DTi me national 

Council, so that there 
22 80 W?(jer be — In Shultz's 
a i e ” s — two secretaries of st- 


w '!h the National 
Adviser, Robert "Bud" 


Wdtft S !■' W 3,80 difficult and 
•vZifSS" 8 * 8 0n forced reslg- 

SJ R hi Pe J ember - E d ua “y. th® 

S.crK'P h , as 11000 l0 8ty with 
ar y Of. Defencn Cnannr 


State Department specialists 
want a Japanese-speaking envoy 
to replace former Senator Michael 
Mansfield, who Ib 82 and In ill 
health. Shultz's departure would 
be welcomed by the Arab diploma- 
tic corps In Washington, which be- 
lieves he has become emotionally 
anti-Arab during his term of office. 


te-hSL Defenc0 Caspar 
lhBuS5® r r* despite the fact 


Ifuvon " T" oespite the fact 
lha iSHJW* fellow directors of 


to^slalf atm be persuaded 
H,S bn v a l d0 s think, If King 


.Snd-YasBer Arafat were 


The only option that would be 
worse, Arab ambassadors think, 
would be his replacement by the 
candidate of the administration's 
right wing — Jeane Kirkpatrick, a 
devout (If Roman Catholic) Zionist. 

However, White House and St- 
ate Department sources sey 
Shultz Is satisfied that the shre- 


analysis 


US naval pressure 
against Libya-how far? 


That's because his appointment 
would give the committee chair to 
Sen. Jesse Helms, a maverick 
who opposes the President's 
"pro-Communlst" policy on China, 
the Soviet Union and other places. 
His Middle East views have 
swung like a pendulum, and he is 
so far to the right that even some 
of the administration's lunatic 
fringe find him excessive. 

Should Shultz soldier on until 
November, however, the legisla- 
tive elections due then may end 
the Republican leadership in the 
Senate, making a Democrat, Clai- 
borne Pell — the "spokesman for 
India" on Capitol Hill — the new 
Chairman. 

This would fre8 Lugar for poss- 
ible appointment to the cabinet. 
Lugar opposes Shultz's militarist 
bent and favours an arms morato- 
rium in the Middle East. 


Russell Warren Howe is an au- 
thor and freelance journalist 
who writes on International af- 
fairs. 


By Donnnis Chaplin 


LONDON — Ever Blnce American and Libyan aircraft staged 
a dogfight over the Gulf of Slrte off tho Libyan coast In 
1981, the Reagan Administration has been aching to give 
Colonel Mua'mmer Qadhall spanking — and the antagon- 
ism Is mutual. 


Libyan MiG-25 Interceptors regularly buzz US surveill- 
ance aircraft and test the reaction times of F*14a and 
F-18s from aircraft carriers with the Mediterranean battle 
group which has been exercising provocatively near Libya. 

Qadhafi, say the Americans, provides weapons and train- 
ing for a number of terrorist organisations at 24 camps In 
Libya alone, and meddles in the affairs ol other nations re- 
garded as sensitive by Washington. 


Since 1978, Libya has accepted vast stocks of Soviet 
tanks, armoured vehicles, aircraft, spares, missile systems 
and munitions, some of which the USSR has released for 
loan to selective African and Middle East friends. 


Where Mediterranean 8th Fleet announcements once 
spoke only of "acclimatisation exercises" to test equip- 
ment and personnel for rapid deployment operations and 
for exercises with Egypt, Oman, Israel, Jordan and Sudan, It 
now appears to bo building up units beyond the need for 
simple exercises. 


The aircraft carrier Coral Sea's battle group Includes one 
of the latest Aegis class cruisers, seven other escort vess- 
els, 24 F-18s, 24 F-14s, 20 A-6 Intruders, four electronic 
countermeasures aircraft, four tanksra, four early-warning 
aircraft, 10 Viking anti-submarine warfare (ASW) aircraft 
and six Sea King ASW helicopters. 


A second battle group under the USS Saratoga also has 
been visible In the Gulf of Slrte, and Increasing US recon- 
naissance flights from carriers and the Italian Sigonella 
base are monitoring and testing Libyan air defences and 
ground capabilities. 

Supporting Qadhafl's condemnation of the US presence 
as "provocative," Moscow has Indicated that It too Is tak- 
ing the situation seriously. Pravda branded Joint US-lsraelt 
axercIseB as "aggressive" and "premediated playing with 
fire." 


Israeli Intelligence has been feeding the Americans entic- 
ing suggestions that Qadhafl's massive armoury Is largely a 
paper one in operational terms. 

Surveys of the main air bases at Benghazi, Gamal Abdel 
Nasser (previously El Adem), A1 Kufra and Ukba bin Naf'l 
(previously the huge US Wheelus AFB) show that although 
the Libyans do Indeed have modern MIG -23s, MiG- 2 5s, Mir- 
age Vs and Tu-22 bomberB, at least 450 of tha 530-strong 
air force are In long-term storage. 


The problem for Libya, Bay the Israelis, Is In shortage of 
trained pilots and groundcrew, with many aircraft being 
manned by volunteers and advisers from North Korea, the 
Soviet Union, Syria, Pakistan and the PLO. 

The latter are said by World Air Forces Directory to be 
"reportedly extremely keen and good at their Jobs, and 
much In demand for their skills. " 


According to the Directory, however, the shortfall in 
ground personnel Is serious. On French Mirage fighter- 
bombers alone, the experts claim "maintenance Is handled 
by Beconded Pakistani ground-crew" (many of whom would 
have a conflict of loyalties In view of the US-Paklstanl links) 
and 50 per cent of the aircraft have been “so neglected as 
to be almost useless except as a source of spares." 


Despite concern In Washington over the recently-supplied 
upgraded SA-5 air defence missiles with their 125-mlle 
(300 km) range, Israeli Intelligence, the Defence Intell- 
igence Agency and the Congressional Research Service all 
agree that It is largely a prestige weapon vulnerable to 
counter-measures, and not fully manned except by Soviet 
crews. 


Thus the purely military aspects of any US action against 
Libya are favourable, the only deterrent being Soviet per- 
sonnel In Libya's armed forces acting as a sort of trip-wire 
problem. 

Geopolitical considerations may have a more cautionary 
Influence. New reports said Coral Sea and Saratoga may 
carry out further ostentatious manoeuvres In the Gulf of 
Slrte, perhaps overstepping the coastal limit Qadhafi calls 
his "line of death." 


Even though direct action may be excluded for now, there 
Ib strong pressure from the Influential US Marine Corps for 
some sort of revenge mission. The 240 marines who died In 
a terrorist car bomb explosion In Beirut In 1983 have left a 
deep scar. 


For this reason, the naval presence could be used also lor 
covert actions against Libya and its terrorist training 
camps. The Pentagon has In fact asked the Marines to pro- 
vide additional "special operations" forces for counter- 
terrorism "within the Mediterranean area,' no doubt sens- 
ing the Marines have the strongest motivation to make 
such operations work. 


Dr Dennis R Chaplin is associated with the University of East 
Anglia and writes on International military matters. 
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By Dr Nabil El-Sharif 

POPULAR LITERATURE has al- 
ways boon in the forefront of ex- 
pressing the genuine ambitions 
and interests of people every 
whore. But Arabic popular litera- 
ture has often been shunned and 
looked down upon and accused of 
being a poor distortion of the 
(proper) way of writing. The main 
reason for this bias against popu- 
lar on folk litem lure in Arabic lies 
in the fact that this literature 
usually uses the various Arabic 
dialects as its medium of expres- 
sion. 

The conflict between the classi- 
cal Arabic language and tiro num- 
erous Arabic dialects is ns old as 
artistic expression in the Arab 
world. And this tension is as fresh 
and divisive today ns it had been 
centuries ago. And while it is im- 
portant to stress that classical 
Arabic language should bo Iho ma- 
jor medium of communication be- 
tween the Arab masses, it is nlwo 
worth saying that iho enormous 
heritage of Arabic literature writ- 
ten in thu various dialects for the 
Ai.iti wuild M!pn.!!.iaitL> an impor- 
tant u -nt ■ i voir of Arabic histuiy 
and cultiiii.' tli.il should not tie 
wasted under any situation 

Popular lit ur. ilum written in 
Palestine prior to its occupation by 
the Zionists in I‘J84 assumes a 
pivotal role because it presents an 
accurate record of Iho Palestinian 
peoples resistance to die cam- 
paigns of terror and liquidation 
that have been waged against 
thorn tit ot by the auMiunties of the 
British mandate in Palestine, then 
by the Zionist invaders of their 
country. It is lor this pat titular 
reason that T.iwfiq Z.iyyud's book 
(Selection from tho Palestinian Po- 
pular Literature) is considered to 
be ol utmost importance for what 
it offers to its readers in term of 
highlighting the artistic aspect of 
the Palestinian pepole's fight 
against the enemies of freedom. 

The writer who is an accom- 
plished Arab poet and politician 
living under tsraeli occupation 
since 1948, says in his introduc- 
tion to this book which was pu- 
blished in Arabic a few years ago 
that the people are the greatest of 
all pools, and that they have al- 
ways been able to store great ex- 
pressions of wisdom and enlight- 
enment in their collective or 
shared history. 

Folklore, or popular literature, is 
also distinguished from other 
forms of literary or artistic expres- 
sion in me facl that it lacks a 
sense of individualism or subjec- 
tivity. Personality, in other words, 
lades away and make room for 
general or shared concerns. Even 
if the story or poem revolves 
around the individual heroism of 
one single person, the finished 
product becomes the property of 
the whole people, and the indlvid- 
■ ual experience transforms it into 
public experience of the overall 
populalion. 


Palestinian folk literature 
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Palestinian folk literature is be- 
coming endangered nowadays as 
a result of Iho fsrnafi occupation of 
Iho Arab lands. They are also wag- 
ing on open attack on ovc-ry Arabic 
cultural expression. Also, tho fnct 
that this kind ol literary contribu- 
tion is oral and unrecorded in a 
many cases makes its future look 
very bleak indeed unless some- 
thing is done very quickly to pres- 
erve this and other kinds of fol- 
klore in Palestine. It is again for 
this reason that Zayyad's book 
assumes a special importance for 
ils contribution to the preservation 
of popular culture in Palestine. 

Zoyyad starts by relating the 
heroic story of the Palestinian fig- 
hter (Aw ad) who was executed by 
the British for his role In the 1936 
popular uprising in Palestine. 
A wad's name and heroic accom- 
plishment became very popular 
during this years of agitation and 
unrest, and the song that Awad 
had written on the walls ol his cell 
prior to his execution became 
household artistic piece for all fig- 
hters, though Awad's middle and 
last names are not even known up 
till now. 

Awad's poem has just been 
(freely) translated into English by a 
Palestinian poet living in the Un- 
ited States. The poet Reja-e Bu- 
sailah has just published a new 
volume of poetry in English called 
(We are Human Too — Poems on 
the Palestinian condition). And he 
offers a free translation of the 
poem that Awad had composed on 
the night before his execution. It 
was found written on the wall of 


his cell. 


Awad 


Let night tarry a little 
until the prisoner tells his grief, 
lor hanging he shall swing in the 
breezes 

on the flutter of dawn's wings. 

Let not night come to an end 
before I recount my sorrows, 
night the forgetful witness to my 
dark hours, 

to the shattering of the cup of 
communion. 

I cry not lor fear of dying, 
but for fear of my country, 
and for a bunch ol chicks In a 
house forlorn and hungry. 

Ah. who will feed them when they 
have already hanged my two 
young brothers? 

My wlfel Oh how I dread the day 
which await her. 

Woe lo me and to her little ones! If 
only I had left her the bracelets 
she wore on her arms, 

When in obedience to the call of 
struggle I sold them to buy armsl 


This complete and most exempl- 
ary arti8itic piece offers a true 
portrayal of the prisoner's condi- 
tion and thoughts as he awaits his 
tragic yet noble, fate in defence of 
his country and people. This poem, 
furthermore, expresses universal 
themes because it presents the 
plight of the prisoner In realistic 
terms, for Awad Is proud on the 
one had for the sacrifice he Is 
making for his country, but on the 
other hand he is also uncertain 


whether the loss of one single life 
is going to advance the cause of 
struggle any further. He is also 
concerned as might be expected 
over the dark future that awaits 
his wile and children. 

The heroic struggle for the 
freedom of Palestine Is, however, 
one out of many topics that have 
been tackled by folk poets and 
artists in Palestine. These artists 
have also expressed issues that 
deal with general human affairs 
such as poverty, deprivation, love 
and anxiety. 

One of the traditional poets in 
the Nablus area was called Kar- 
wash Brothy, and he was known 
all over Palestine for his humorous 
style, and for his respect for the 
gift of poetry which he believed 
should only be used for the nobl- 
est of purposes. 

On one. occasion, Karwaah was 
met by a wealthy merchant as he 
was walking In the streets of Na- 
blus. This merchant insisted that 
Karwash praise him, but Karwash 


maintained he did not have tin* 
But the wealthy merchant kw 
pressuring him, and even threat? 

!S\ kl11 u "‘<< S 

agreed to recite a poem for £ 
under one condition. In the fen 
half of each line of the poem Ka 
wash was to praise the wealth,, 
man, but in the second half £ * 
should be allowed to abuse him' 
and bring out hla bad qualities 
The over-ambl lions wealthy m* 
agreed, and the poem which I am 
translating below is as follows: 

The Wealthy Man 

You are as fierce as the lions c* 
Mysaloun. But a little fox cair; 
along and scared youl 
You only carry the longest c‘ 
spears, but when the battle rages 
you are nowhere to be found! 
And you slaughter the fattest cl 
sheep, 

But your hungry neighbours dom 
even get a bitel 
You are indeed noble, and j 
decendant of a noble man ) 
But your great grandfather wa? j 
worthless tramp/ 


The poet who refuses to sell t*.* 
the dignity of his craft for any rea- 
son, even under the threat ol im- 
minent death, makes fun ol Ik; 
wealthy man who thinks he can a'- 
ways buy his way through life. 

The popular poet composes Ik:? 
humorous poem that mocte tte 
wealthy man's pretence yd 
empty claims to power, courages 
generosity. 

In his book (Selection from Itie 
Palestinian Popular Literature' 
Tawfiq Zayyad suggest that re- 
cording and transcribing poputo 
literature in its present form in the 
local or regional dialects should be 
looked at as a prelude to a mere 
Important step whem researchers 
and writers dedicate their effort-' 
to recruiting these literary pieces 
into classical Arabic. But I for or* 
do not accept Mr Zayyad s imp - 
cation that the dialect is a distor- 
tion of the classical Arabic langu- 
age. I think this popular literature 
should be preserved m its o*n 
present state, and any attempt 
(modernize) It Is also an attemp t w 
alter its Indigenous character, aw 
is similar to a modern P amfe ^ T : 
assumes the job of P r ® 80 ^ t . 
old original portrait and starts » 
painting It himself once again 
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By Farida G. Burtis 

NEW YORK — The traditional 
nerceptlon of India In the American 
mind is a mishmash of snake- 
charmers, turbans, street- 
dwellers, fire-walkers, hot curries 
and beds of nails. 

A blitz of cultural events that 
has been hitting New Yorkers 
lately is likely to change this Im- 
pression to a courtly melange of 
maharajahs, jewels, exotic art and 
opulent clothing. 

The new myth Is no more accur- 
ate than the old one. 

Giving it currency are exhibi- 
tions connected with the much- 
touted Year of India which focus 
on selective areas ol history and 
society, on artistic excellence and 
stylised attitudes. 

Attracting large crowds to the 
Cooper-Hewltt Museum Is The 
Golden Eye: An International Tri- 
bute lo the Artisans of India; the 
Asia Society is Bhowlng Akbar's 
Indin; and at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art is a dazzling range 
of Costumes of Royal India. 

Ainorican visitors might be 
warned not to base their percep- 
tions of the sub-continent on art- 
istic Interpretations from the past 
mther than present realities. 

Indian art can be highly stylised 
and exaggerated. In the Moghul 
court of India, which figures pro- 
minently in the current exhibitions, 
a Qaseeda' was an established 
form of hyperbolic Persian or Urdu 
verse, used by court poets to ac- 
conluate the regal qualities of 
kings. 

Artists who illustrated the 
works of court poets incorporated 
the exaggeration into their art. 

The difference between stylised 
and realistic portrayals Is demon- 
strated in the book 'A Second 
Paradise, Indian Courtly Life 
1590-1947', edited by Jacque- 
line Kennedy Onassls and avail- 
able at the Metropolitan Museum 
lo coincide with the costumes ex- 
hibition. 

It displays the last Moghul em- 
peror, Bahadur Shah Zafar, in a 
stylised painting, next to a photo- 
graph taken by an English officer 
when the emperor was imprisoned 
by the British. 

The contrast Is stark. The figure 
in the painting looks regal, while 
the photograph shows a forlorn 
old man Ilka any In a Delhi street 
today. 

Visitors to the exhibitions re- 
tire an effort of will to remember 



Shakel Hossain, a young designer from the Golden Eye studio In New Delhi with a silver and 
wood cabinet designed as part of a facade by Sir Huge Casson 


The Golden Eye Studio In New 
Delhi Invited a number of leading 
International designers to visit In- 
dia in early 1985 to create Items 
specifically for this exhibition, us- 
ing Indian craftsmen. Many Indian 
artisans produce their work in full 
view of visitors to the exhibition. 

Sir Hugh Casson, president of 
Britain' 8 Royal Academy of Art 
from 1978 lo 1984, Is one of the 
contributors. 


d view of India 


* 


three EXHIBITIONS connected with the Year of India 
celebrations In New York paint a picture of courtly splen- 
dor and opulence from the aub-contlnent's past. But Am- 
erican visitors will miss the feel of India’s present reali- 
ties. 


that maharajahs and princes no 
exist > exc0 pt for a handful 
pn n ° K f®P the name alone. In any 
58, the lifestyles of the princes 
25! "ever representative of In- 
ai0 s citizens. 

,be f' rs * Moghul emperor 
nJ- , ^ aa born in Ferghana, In 
Rrt'day Soviet Central Asia, 
considered himself a Turk by 
cullure and temperament. 

.J n _ dlan rajahs made every effort 
nnhSlPu. rate ttiem selves from the 
ches hrou9b acquisition of rl- 

Whalever the exhibitions may 
stnrJ- n e ? ucall on, they are out- 
durfti® b ,hem 8elves. the pro- 
ouct of painstaking efforts. 

thill?,?,!?®" Eyft 8how combines 
difi :?,re nQl craftsmanship of ln- 
b0 a ^ 8 °f Western de- 
cSJj-jlJ 8 resu| t Is a spectacular 
SL n ^[ 0n of opposites: Eastern 
traditional and con- 
£5? rary . decorative and func- 
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He said the challenge was to 
"discover whether the qualities of 
ornament and sturdiness could be 
reconciled In settings and objects 
appropriate to the way we live In 
the West." 

Cas 9 on designed an archway 
using mother-of-pearl Inlays In 
wood, decorative silver and cer- 
amic tiles. Inspired by patterns In 
the 16th century Lahore Fort In 
present-day Pakistan. 

The addition of straight lines, 
plain metal surfaces and a door- 
bell brings 16th century Moghul 
India to 20th century America. 

Caason has created a bed- 
chamber with a ceiling of dark vel- 
vet, studded with silver embroid- 
ery to simulate a starry night The 
room Ib called 'asmaanglr in Urdu, 
a bedroom "of the sky." Mid- 19th century men's costumes from Jaipur on show at the 

A mosquito net of fine synthetic Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Lett, an 'angarkhr br- 

netting spangled with glass dro- oca( j e d with orange, blue and white and trimmed with gold rl- 

pleta drapes over a gold brocade bbon R , ght> a coat 0 f re( j 6 ilk satin and trousers of yellow Bilk 

bedcover. Muttered a j visitor, broca( jed In silver, red and green. 


"There are people here who would 
kill for that bedroom." 

A Casson lounge chair is of dark 
wood Inset with small mirrors 
painted with Indian motifs, includ- 
ing Moghul figures. 

The chair does not took com- 
fortable — nor does a sofa by 
Mario Balllnl. If is made of red 
sandstone. 

The Italian designer uses 
sweeping geometric shapes to 
give the northern Indian stone a 
contemporary look. 

The Indian craftsman who made 
the sofa. Kesarl Ram, said, "1 have 
made pillars, frames, even a tem- 
ple, but never a stone sofa. Some 
women in my community drew 
sacred signs on it in the hope it 
would change their fortune." 

American designer Bernard Ru- 
dofsky created a collection of exo- 
tic shoes and sandals. 

Pointing to a pair ol carved 
wooden clogs with gold tassels 
and ornaments, their maker, Ra] 
Mlstri from Bombay, said, "These 
Cleopatra sandals will make the 
wearer feel like an Indian prin- 
cess." 

"But Cleopatra was not Indian," 
protested a visitor. 

"The designer blonds Egyptian 
nnd Indian concepts, and makes 
the shoes practical for American 
women,” answered tho shoe- 
maker smoothly. 

The Golden Eye exhibition fea- 
tures gold and silver brocade and 
sequlnned 'sherwanls', men's long 
jackets, some by American desig- 
ner Mary McFadden. 

Nowadays Indian and Pakistani 
men wear 'sherwanls' of plain dark 
material like Western suits — de- 
sign experts say Indians were In- 
fluenced by British colonial fa- 
shions. 

The exhibition was organised as 
part of the Festival of India cele- 
bration in the United States and 
will remain at the Museum of De- 
sign until late this month. 

It is not an art exhibition In the 
strict sense, said organiser Rajiv 
Sethi. "The objective was not just 
to display the designs, but also to 
find new markets to preserve the 
skills of Indian artisans." 

Akbar's India does capture the 
aura of the Moghul court. The only 
discordant note was in the accom- 
panying video narration, which In- 
cludes a song by Indian actor Kun- 
dan Lall Saigal. 

The song is from the movie on 
Tan Sain, but does not blend with 
the atmoshphere of Akbar's court, 
where the real Tan Sain was a 
musician. 

Costumes of Royal India, which 
will be at the MMA until late sum- 
mer, was organised by inter- 
national fashion expert Diana 

Vreeland. 

The glittering men's robes make 
visitors wonder why Indians 

switched to wearing Western 
suits. Not a single black 'aherwanl' 
is exhibited — all are of gold broc- 
ade or other decorative fabrics, 
and decorated with jewels. 

The same 1b true of the dis- 
r. played 'anagarkhies' collarless 

coats for men. Flowing ‘dastara’ 
and turbans even make the man- 
nequins look powerful. 

Women's 'peshwazes,' 'ghara- 
raa', and 'ghagras' and 'farshl' pa- 
jamas together with embroidered 
dupatlas' far outnumber the 
elegantly-draped saris, 'Salma' 
and ‘gota’ are prominent in the 
women's embroidered clothes. 

(Compass) 


Farida G. Burtis ia a freelance 
journalist based In New York. 
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British sailors enjoy stay 




« AT THE requost of the British 
Embassy fo tho British Community 
in Aqaba lo net as hosts to crow 
members, a number of local re- 
sidents also voluritoorud their ho- 
spitality and lias was nrrancjud 
through Iho “I louse of Lan- 
guages" ns pari of tho policy of 
extra curricula activities. 

Commenting on their opportun- 
ity lo view tho Aiiah.i way of life in 
the iiomn of Ismail Khutaboh, 
loading t.oor. Colin Bland ;mrl 
lomlin.i ‘.itvv/cii’.i Paul Brown <>f 
H.M.S. Jupitor said that the Mon- 
salt, singing an<! tho music of tin: 
FLihubhit was an I'.'xpririeui'.t' novel 
lo bo fui»joMnn. 

Crow men worn also ontertaineil 
by Ahmad Showoklnl to a tradi- 
tional dish of Kufki, also Abdul- 
Wahab Abu-Ellzz ontertainud and 
provided Sayadi.il i (fish). Ahmnd 
Subha entertained "Jipickir, Or- 
yem, Andy, iuhI Soapy to Mun.mk- 
han. 

In llii! ovi.'iiiiiij they pat lien id .it 
the centre where Oirecloi of Ilia 
Centre Chilntlnn Shaikh- Yousuf, 
and Denr.u Necbil.i, Director of the 
Thyh.’r Siounty had laid on a ti.uli- 
tioual Arabic Snjjpei. l.aluc in flu - 
evuntiv} they wore joined by a 
mimlx’i nl Chief Petty Officer!: 

After the days events it v/ns ar- 
ranged that the student Ci and c.i«w 
men would correspond. 

MonnwhiJt: at j nx option lor 
crewrmunbois of H.M.S. 'a New- 
castle .ind Jupitor, horded by the 
Al-C.«.:z.ir holot. gilt:. from various 
mouses on board the two vousols 
were* presented to thn "lhyliar 
Society Special Education Centre- ' 
wfiicti will bo opened in Act aba 
shortly 
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Crow members showing some of the gifts 


Thu cm itro which is tho only one 
in tile Mri'an District and Aqaba 
has mure than 200 handle; iptiud 
parsons of which more than 100 
require services 

H.M.si. Nowscastlo In nddifion to 
the ijifls has "adopted" the centre 
ind will on »‘s return to the Unitud 
Kingdom <u range various uctivites 
to raise funds for the society. In 
return Iho ship will rcceivu pro- 
gross reports and photographs of 
tlm children apart from drawings 
and lottery by Iho children. 


o It w.ih a pleasant uvenimj last 
Saturday lot Iho Lebanese Consul 
Mr. Hussain Shamas and his wife 
Nora mid their guests «9 they 
wore enter tallied by the famous 
singer Found HIJazI with his mel- 


odious songs, the accompaniment 
of an orchestra, while Nora's deli- 
cious food, added more flavour to 
die occasion. This reception was 
hold in the honour o( die Le- 
banese Ambassador Mr Pierre 
Ziadoh, who patronized tho wed- 
ding of Jordanian Maurice Naber, 
and Lebanese Andre Alouf, The 
guests included Sudanese Am- 
bassador Mr Radwan Mahboub 
and fiis wife Zlzl, Egyptian Am- 
bassador Mr lhab and Mrs lhab, 
Kuwaiti Ambassador Mr Ibrahim 
Al Baho and tils wile Lola, Minis- 
ter lot Occupied Territories Tahor 
Kanaan and his wife Ilham, Mr 
Wasof Blsharat and his wife La- 
blbah, Mr Farid Khreno and his 
wilo Nawal, Mr Samir Ghantous 
and his wife Dlda, Mr Joseph 
Gantous and his wife Ilham, Bri- 
gadier Bassam Kakish and his 
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Pakletont Ambassador Prof Ihsan At Rashid with (left lo right) Mr Antonlus Muetler-Gerbrand Mr 
John Edmnler, and Mr Gabreal Khnwnm at the Intercontinental hotel. 


• Tho rniKKigurnunt ol tint Ann nan 
li itr.-rconl Inontnl Hotel, w:ia busy 
Inal week, ;i3 (hey bid farewell to 
tbpir Gunera) Manager Anfojiius 
Mu eller-Ger brand who is loavimj 
to fill thn post of thn General Man- 
ager ol tlio London Dritauta Inter- 
continental after a happy thrue- 
yuar stay in Jordan. They woie 
also welcoming in hiu place, Mr 
Gobreal Khowam of Lebanon 
who Is tho new general manager 
of the hotel. 

Mr Khawam who is married nnd 
has three children, has a long his- 
tory in hotel management, as he 
has spent 20 of his 45 years in 
the hotel business. He graduated 
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from Cornrll University. in (lie US 
in 19 fill with n degree in hotel ad- 
ininistrotfon and since then has 
occupied important posts with the 

Inlmcontineiilul Hotels Corpora- 
lion, starting «^s travelling accoun- 
tant , going to Regional Operations 
Analyst for Middle Enst and Cen- 
tral Asia, lo administrative assis- 
tant to division V.P for Ihe same 
area then divisional joint director 
ol personnel, thon Middle East op- 
eration coordinator and regional 
joint director of personnel and to 
resident manager of Amman Inter- 
continental in 75-76. Mr Kawam's 
work than took him on lo Montego 
Bay, Jamaica, the Pacific Islands, 
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Sailors and students 


wife Suzy, Mr Fouda Nimri and 
tils wife Laila, and many others. 

o Ammoun Hotel witnessed the 
engagement of Farid Mansour and 
Margo Zawaideh, on the eve of 
Valentine's day, in the presence of 
a large gathering and the parents 
and family. The delicious en- 
gagement cake accompanied by 
champaigne and music made the 
occasion more and more lively. 
Congratulations to the lucky 
couple. 


* Back in Amman, are tile Tou- 
kans, Ginny and Abdullah, with 
their two little cute kids, Tarek 
and All, after spending two happy 
weeks In Spain In the company of 
friends. 

"Although it was cold and some 
times rainy, we did have a very 
nice time there," says Ginny. 

Also back In Amman after a long 


absence, is Mrs Esabelle De Fa- 
ria, wife of Brazilian Embassy Fe- 
lix De Faria. The De Farias writ 
spotted at the InterconlinonUi 
Hotel last Friday evening along 
with the Portuguese ambassa4ci 
to Syria Louis Gonzago and Mu 
Gonzaga, The diplomatic group 
were very attentively waited upon 
by Portuguese bar tender Emma- 
nuel Mlrenda, the winner ol tfr? 
Intercontinental's recent cocktai- 
lympics. 


* • * » * 


• On the occasion of St Valen- 
tine's Day, the Filipino society in 
Jordan celebrated with a parly al 
the Intercontinental Hotel, last Fri- 
day. At the same time another 
party was held In honour ol Si 
Valentine's Day at the Discothe- 
que where everybody was enjoy- 
ing their time to the music, pre- 

B ared by the famous D.J. Geoff 
avis. 



Saudi Arabia and Pakistan and fin- 
ally brick to Jordan. 


Im so happy lo be back in 
Ammun." the new manager says, 
and m return, as a welcoming ges- 
ture, his staff held a magnificent 
reception In his honour on 10 Fe- 
bruary. it also served as 'thank 
you to their old manager Mr Ger- 
brand and the staff made a special 
effort to present their best and 
show off the best of their talents 
to their guests of honour, the di- 
plomats, government officials and 
businessmen who attended the 
event. 


Exhibitions 

An exhibition of the paintings of Yousef Badawi will be held at 
the Spanish Cultural Centre. 

16-28 February 

Under the patronage of Princess Majeda Ra'ad, the Jordan 
National Museum presents an exhibition of Sa'ld Nuseio 
paintings. 

Opening Saturday, 22 February at 5 pm. 

Films 

The American Centre presents a Feature film ‘‘The Natural 
starring Robert Bedford, Barbara Hershey and Robert uuv 

The Royal Cultural Centre in co-operation with the enn 8 
Embassy presents "Twin Sisters of Kyoto" (subtitled m tng 
iish) directed by Nakamura Noboru. 

Thursday, 20 February at 8:00 pm. 

Lectures 

The American Centre will present a lecture about Halley s 
Comet. 

For information call 644371, ext. 337. 

Dr Abdul-Wahld Lu’lu’a of the English Depa r tnn ent ® 1 ^ ® r n 
mouk University presents a lecture at the British Cou 
Contemporary Arabic Poetry and the Western Reader. 

Wednesday, 26 February at 7:30 pm. 

Friends of Archaeology Trips ( 

Dr Genevieve Dolfuss and Dr Zeldan Kafafl, co -direct ors o 
the Tell Abu Hammed Excavation, will lead the l 011 ^ l R p, s ,i„ 
rent excavations of this important Chalcollthic (ca. 45ou ' [t . 
in the northern Jordan Valley. Departure will be from me j ' 

ment of Antiquities Registration Centre at 8:30 am m u 
cars. 

Saturday, 22 February. i5 

A trip to Crete and Athens is being planned by P* 0 f 
Sakellarakis, Professor of Archaeology at the Uni * b0 
Athens in Greece. Reservations are limited to 50 ana 
confirmed by February 10 with full payment. For mors i 
tlon contact Mrs Theresa Wegellua or Mrs Anne Fur 

Monday. 24 February - Sunday, 2 March. 
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Saturday 

■ 8-30 MIND YOUR LANGU- 
AGE "A Rash Decision": A visit 
mn Nigerian Education Offl- 
oal calls at the school to study 
Mr Drowns teaching methods. 
When he suddenly collapses 
with ?i fevor and is rushed to 
li, filial with suspected Lassa 
l.-vor, Mi Brown and students 
ue naturally concerned. This 
concern turns to fear when 
ih.-y discover they too, could 
liavu boon infected, and have 
to spend the night in on isola- 
tion v/artl. 

‘ 9: 10 STARRING... THE 
ACTORS: Anthony Hopkins: "I 
don't trust directors. I just don't 
trust anyone to tell me what to 
do.' Clips from "The Lion in 
Winter", “Magic", "The Ele- 
phant Man", "The Bunker" and 

The Bounty". 

• 10:20 FEATURE FILM, 

The Birds": Starring: Tippl He- 
dren, Rod Taylor, Suzanne 
Piesliette. Jessica Taudy and 
Directed by Alfred Hitchcock. 


Sunday 

* 8:30 THE CABBAGE 
PATCH, "The School Play": A 
dash between motherhood and 
10 b for Janet — and school 
day Is responsible. 

* 9:10 END OF EMPIRE: 
Aden’: For 128 years Britain 
■died the south-west corner of 
the Arabian peninsula. Now one 
rA 'he few signs left of the Brl- 
t>h presence is this bi- 
w re scrap yard of 
^apons. A reminder of the 
closing chapter in the history of 
he End Of Empire. The epl- 

on Egypt will be on JTV 
on Friday at 4:45 on both chan- 
nels. 

u 10-20 DEMPSY AND 

makepeace 

Monday 

, ’ ? ; 30 CAROL BURNETT 
FR IENDS: Carol has Just 
burned home from grocery 
She Is hungry and 
irftmk 0 open something 
K her groceries. As she sel- 
SJ Itam - a v olce tells her 
she i,k?m 0pe . n 11 P r °Perly... as 
ever tri0S ,0 °P 0n what- 
* Is from the wrong end. 

» 068 trough agony trying 
° open lust anything... she Is 
..“W- Sh e becomes so 
nin=f 9d and n0 rvous she be- 
ans Cr Y- Harvey, her hus- 



^Your 
TV guide 


r Channel 6 N 
programmes 
from 

22 - 28 February 


hotel room tryst with Mrs Ro- 
binson (Bancrolt) is one of the 
most paralyzlngly funny scenes 
ever captured on film. 


Friday 


band, arrives home and at- 
tempts to soothe her... lie tries 
to unzip her dress and a voice 
i speaks to him with directions 
on that also. 


*0:30 MR BELVEDER 
1 9:10 KANE AND ABEL 
* 10 20 HUNTER, "The fire 




Cinema 


P> 


By Reem Yasin 


The Curtain Rises on 
the French Audio-Visual 
Scene 

CINEMATIC ACTIVITY still prospers In Amman. This week 
the celebration Is at the French Cultural Centre on the 
grand occasion of opening the Regional Audlo-VIsuol Unit. 


This unit, that is the centre and focal point of twelve 
other Arab countries, has been transferred from Beirut (Its 
original station) in 1982. To Mr. Jean-Plerra Maury, head of 
tho regional unit, this long-awaited opening Is the culmina- 
tion of throe years work and dedication. 

ThlB Inauguration will mean the launching of many and 
diverse facilities and services to the Jordanian public and 
specialists. The audio-visual unit that Is now part of the 
French Cultural Centre boasts of a wide number of seieted 
featuro films, documentaries, televison video-films, differ- 
ent slides as well as specialised books and references on 
the world of cinema and filmmaking. These are all open to 
the public and are available for loan. 

Among the activities of the unit also is tho organising of 
training courses for people Interested In cinema, both 
amateurs and professionals. Directors, actors and techni- 
cians may find many of the offered services quite useful. 
There is also the intention of Intensifying and decentraliz- 
ing the services of the audio-visual unit to cover towns 
other thon Amman. 

It is, therefore, quite understandable that the official 
opening of this unit is a cause for celebration. Tho French 
Centre Is rising to the occasion by presenting a feast of 
films (Including a children's featuro) starting from Monday 
24 February through lo Wednesday 26 February. In tho 
meunlimo the centre wilt he presenting a photographic ex- 
hibition of French "clneastos" as well as vldoo fjlmu that 
Iraco that history of Froncli cinema from "A to Z" 

The lour films scheduled for screening have been care- 
fully solectod lo suit different tastes: 

"Garde A Vue", scheduled for Monday 24, is u compelling 
thriller whore a witness to a crime is gradually revealed to 
be Iho prime suspoct. Starring Lino Ventura and Romy 
Schneider the film was diructod by Claude Miller In 1982, 

The second film (to be shown on Tuesday 25 Is quite o 
distinguished work ol Alain Rsnais, "Providence" is a pro- 
duction of 1977 starring John Gielgud, Dirk Bogarde and 
Ellen Burstyn. The film Is a complex and perceptive reflec- 
tion on death and artistic creation. 

On Wednesday, 26 February, two films will be shown. 
"Un Bon Petit Diablo" will be shown at 4.00 pm for all the 
children to enjoy the misadventures of Charles the ten-year 
old “liltlo devil". 

Tho lestlval will end by screening "rue Cases Negros", a 
poignant portrayal of life for tho young lads of the Black 
Shock Alley who have just finished primary school and are 
ready to start the job of living! 


* 9:10 AMERICAN SHORT 
STORY: "The Sky is Gray" 

• 10:20 DALLAS 


Tuesday 


the European Cataloge Centre 


* 8:30 THAT'S MY BOY, 
"The Big Night Oiif: Charles 
Barber's invitation to Robert s 
mother to accompany him to a 
Gala Dinner and Dance leads 
to more than a little family 
dessention. 

* 9:10 A FORTUNATE LIFE, 
the last episode 

* 10:20 MURDER SHE 
WROTE 

Wednesday 

* 8:30 THRfcE’S COMPANY 

* 0:10 ANCIENT LIVES, last 
part 

* 10:20 FALCON CREST 

Thursday 

* 8:30 GOOD NIGHT AND 
GOD BLESS 

* 9:10 RETURN TO EDEN 

* 10:20 FEATURE FiLM, 
"The Graduate": Dustin Hoff- 
man, Anne Bancroft, Katharine 
Ross. Hoffman is both hilarious 
and deeply moving. His first 
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p **«r Strauss as Abel in KANE AND ABEL. Flrday at 9:10 

February 1986 


THE .. fcX’C " IS PROUD TO ANNOUNCE THE INTRODUCTION OF ITS SPRING AND 
SUMMER S(). COllECTIOM OF CATALOGED 

TAKE A FRESH APPROACH TU CATALOGE SHOPPING. WITH FASHIONS. EVERY THING 
YOU NEED WANT OR JUST CAN T DO WITHOUT. 

^ all THE EXCITEMENT OF THE EUROPEAN MARKETS PACKED INTll SCI l\Y«\B, 

1UUR, TOP FASHION & NKCK RUMANN rAlAt.OtitS 

/ \ “VISIT US TG GET YOU R CATALOG ES •’ 

ana SOHS OB. SBlEliilT 

V J PETRA CENTRE - AL'SIIMESSANI. TEL. 6738 00 -'G7580Q - P 0 BOX. 960321 
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The road 
to 

Mexico I: 

West 

Germany 


By Kelr Radnedgo 

LONDON -• A nion who Ima rti- 
fiiuod to play fur Ilia country for 
I ho pant I wo yu.un holds tho koy 
to VVi.-st Ciiirmany a World Cup at- 
tempt 

He iii Gomel Schuster, blond 
midfield gorier, il of Spanish loapue 
champion Barcolono and a figure 
of controversy ovor since lie burst 
onto tho international scone in the 
1980 European championship fin - 
nfs 

Schuster then played for the/ 
West German club, Koln. But ho' 
did not (jot on with officials or 
team-males nnd tits old boss, 
master coed) Henries Woisweilor. 
wanted to steel him away to the 
United States to piny for New 
York Cosmos. 

When the transfer fell through, 
Barcelona stepped in and Schus- 
ter has been there ever since. 

West German manager Jupp 
Derwall hoped Schuster would 
prove as influential In the 1982 
World Cup on his adopted home 
ground In Spain as he had in the 
European championship success 
over Belgium in Italy in 1980. 

But Schuster argued with 
national team skipper Karl-Helnz 
Rummenigge, I hen with Derwall, 
and then fell victim to serious in- 
jury. 

Playing in a Spanish league 
match in Bilbao, Schuster suffered 
a serious knee ligament injury af- 
ter a foul by the so -called ’ But- 
cher of Bilbao," Andoni Goicoe- 
chea (the same Golcoechea 
whose violent tackle nearly ended 
the career of Schuster's one-time 
Barcelona team-mate Diego Ma- 
raadona). 

The combination of personal an- 
tagonism and lack of match fit- 
ness kept Schuster on the side- 
lines for the World Cup in Spain 
and then for the European cham- 
pionship in France in 1904, al- 
though he played in some of the 
qualifying matches despile the re- 
ported opposition of leam-malBs. 

Derwall and West German fed- 
eration president Hermann Neub- 
erger Ira Veiled to Barcelona to 
persuade Schuster into a come- 
back, but he was adamant. 

Schuster said, "I see no point. 
Tho media would bo on top of me 
all the time, and the fans would 
expect too much." 

Thus a player regarded by no 
loss n Judge lhan world-famous 
coach Halenlo Herrera as ' a bet- 
ter midfield general even then Lula 
Suarez " (Inter-Milan and Spain 
hero of the 19609) has been badly 
missed at the peak of the world 
game. 

After the Germans wore de- 
posed as European champions in 
Franco two years ago, Derwall left 
for a efub job with GalatSsaray in 
Turkey. 

Ha was succeeded es national 
team boss by 1974 World Cup- 
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THE WORLD CUP Finals begin in Mexico on May 31. How 
do the 24 finalists rate? What are their strengths and 
thoir weaknesses? Who will be big 9 tars? A special Road 
To Mexico series seeks to answer these questions with a 
weekly examination of the competitors. First, West Ger- 
many. 





Karl -Helm Rummenigge 



Franz Beckenbuuf 

winning captain Franz Becken- 
bauer who, trying to rebuild a de- 
moralised team, looked to Schus- 
ter lor support. 

Schusler remained elusive. He 
met Beckenbauer last autumn and 
again refused to come back, but 
tho signs from Barcelona now 
suggest Schuster may well think 
again in time tq join the German 
campaign in Mexico. 

One reason is entirely personal: 
Schustor has made no secret of 
his wish to leave Barcelona for an 
Italian Club, and what better shop 
window than the 1986 World Cup 
finals? 

But Beckenbauer needs Schusr 
ter, too. 

"Kaiser” Franz has the back- 
bone of a typically Bound West 
German team which certainly 


Who plays whom 

First round 


Sat Hay 31 DUL-ITA 
Hex/ A Z t 

Sun Jun L 


Hon Jun 2 ARO-KOR 
Hex/Cil 1 


Group 0 Group C Group D 


CAN-FRA SPA-BRA 
l.uon Gua/Jal 


SO V- 1IUH 
Xr/ipu 



CRYPTIC PUZZLE ' Use the same diagram for either the Cryptic or the Easy puzzle a»? 


Tua Jun 3 


Had Jun 4 


BEL-HEX 

Hex/Azt 


PAR-IRA 

Toluca 


ALO-N 1 R 

Gua/Mar 


ECQ-DEN 


Thu Jun 5 TTA-ARG 
Puebla 


KQR-BUL 

Max/OU 


Frl Jun 6 


Sat Jun 7 


Sun Jun 8 


Mon Jun 9 


PRA-SOV 
■ Ldon 


HUM-CAM BRA-ALC 
Irnpu Gua/Jal 


HEX-PAR 
Hex/ Ait 


NtR-SPA 

Gua/Mar 


Group B Group C Group D 

IRA-BEL 

Toluca 


could do as well as the one, in- 
spired by Uwe Sealer and Gerd 
Muller, which finished third In 
Mexico In 1970. 

Herald "Toni" Schumacher in 
goal remains one of the world’s 
best, even though he will never 
escape the controversy caused by 
his awful foul on Frenchman Pa- 
trick Battlston In the 1982 World 
Cup semi-final in Seville. 

In the centre of defence Karl- 
1 Heinz Forster is as sharp as ever 
In the tackle and burly Hans-Peter 
Brlegel, a former decathlete, has 
enjoyed an Impressive return to 
form since his 1984 transfer to 
Verona in Italy. 

Up front Rummenlgge'a effi- 
ciency and pace has also bene- 
fited from a move to Italy, in his 
case to Internazlonale of Milan. 
Also, In what will be his last World 
Cup, he is determined to make up 
for the inlury-rulned 1982 cam- 
paign in Spain. 

Who knows whether West Ger- 
many might have beaten Italy in 
the final In Madrid if Rummenigge 
had been at anything approaching 
full fitness? 

The fear of Injury to key men 
haunts every manager in the 
run-up to the finals, in Becken- 
bauer's case those nightmares 
centre on Werder Bremen 
centre-forward Rudl Voller and 
Koln's experienced Klaus Allofs. 

These are the two most danger- 
ous strikers in the Bundesliga — 
Allots created a sensation in Janu- 
ary by scoring in a league match 
for Koln from 75 yards (70 m) — 
but both have appeared lately to 
be injury-prone. 

The Importance of their fitness 
and a return by Schuster can be 
seen from a review of the Ger- 
mans’ likely tactics. 

Beckenbauer knows the Mexi- 
can conditions well having played 
In the 1970 World Cup there and 
from an unsuccessful trip with a 
depleted team at the end of last 
season. . 

To save energy In the heat they 
will rely on a reinforced defence 
with perhaps a sweeper and four 
defenders. He will then use three 
men In midfield and two strikers: 

sort of formation to 

' EESi3? Gtlv# t lhQ mld «eW men 
absolutely:.: must possess pace, 
.■S fn accurate pass and the vi- 
sion lb spot possible gaps in the 
opposition arknour.- 

Such a range of talents is to be 
■ found In few 'players.... hut Schus- 
ter Ib . one of them,- His reputation 
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wed Jun 11 


Thu Jun 12 


Frl Jun 13 


IRA-HEX 

Hex/Axt 


PAR- BEL 
Toluca 


NTR-BRA 

Gua/Jal 


ALG-SPA 

Hon/Toc 


Bun Jun IS 


Mon Jun 16 


Tue Jun 17 


Med Jun 18 


Sat Jun 21 


Sun Jun 22 


Wed Jun 25 


Sat Jun 28 


Sun Jun 29 


Second round 

let B-3rd A/C/D (8) 
Hex/Alt 

lat D-3rd B/E/F (5) 
Gua/Jal 

2nd A- 2nd C (6) 

Has/011 

2nd F-2nd 0 (2) 

Max/Ait 


lit C-Jrd A/B/r Ml 
Lion 

lat A-Jfd C/B/l 
puebl# 

lat F- 2 nd S ( 7 I 
Mon/Un 1 

lat E- 2 nd D Hi 
QU«r4 


Quarter-finals 

Nlnner 5-Winnor 6 (9) V 
Gua/Jal 

Winner 1-Wlnnor 2 (111 * 

Hax/Kzt 

Semi-finals 


JUNIOR 

X-WORD 


ACROSS. — 3 , Perfume. 0. 
Marsh grass. 7, Weapons. 8, 
Employee. 11, Sampled. 14. 
Level. 15, Lure for a fish. 10, 
Animal ol the dog family. 


DOWN. —i, Sketch. 2, 
wiiy. 4, Bracelet attachments. 
5. Quick In movement. 9, Ex- 
P^ilure. 10, Young cat. 12, 
porting side. 13, Moral obliga- 

SOLUTION 

"~ 3, scent - e * 
7. Arms. 8, Worker. 11 , 



Tasted. 14, Flat. 15, Balt. 10, 
Hyena. 


DOWN. — 1, Draw. 2, Bear. 
4, Charms. 6, Nimble. 0, Outlay. 
10, Kitten. 


TARGET |q|c|h 

The NET 

EXPRESS — 

Word Game REF 


UUW mun> wurii* ul lour 
■* letlcrH or more cun full 
make from tile leum bIiomii 
H ere v in max Inn a word, cucli 
letter may t»e uaeu once onl>. 
Each woril imisi contain the 
larxe letter, and there muat he 
at least one lo-lelter woril 
in (lie Hit No olurala ; no 
hirelKn words ; ou proper 
names. rOUAVs* TAKliET : 
32 words good : 38 wurfln 

very good : 46 words excellent 


entertainment 


CHESS 



Zsuzsn Polgnr (Hungary) v 
K. Blschofl (West Germnnyi, 
Dortmund 10S5. When kings 
Are wide open to attack, first 
strike counts Tor more than 
material. Here Block ito play) 
has both assets, but White Is 
waiting for tho chance >to force 
a draw by Q— <B6ch. How 
should Black continue? 

Anyone can join In Lon- 
don's current telex matches 
against Belgrade and Eind- 
hoven by predicting the next 
move for either side. Make 
your suggestion at the Bar- 
bican Library's Information 
desk on the Centre's Level 7. 
Tire first correct move drawn 
each day qualifies for a pair of 
tickets to n Bnrblcun concert, 
theatre nr clncnm. Moves nrc 
announced dully on LBC at 
1.23 am. 

Chess solution 

1 . . . Q— -it7 ch; 2 tf— Q3 i2 
K— Ol. K — KtS chi. R—Kt6 
chi J B ■ ft. P~B 5 ch: 4 
K — 04. Q— 07 ch: S KxP, 
Q—K7 ch; 6 K—K14, QxQ 
ch: 7 K y.Q, PxR and Black'j 
pawn q ueens. 


SOLUTION 


t'liecr filer l clime cohere 

ci there ni cchu etch either ether 
retch fnrlli froth hector heft 
hence llENCEFOllTtl liere 
liereol Hereto hern horn licron 
hone hum hornet nether north 
notrli ochre other retell rochet 
rotclie lenili thee then thence 
there thereof thorn three throe 
throne torch trench irnche. 


North 

4 5 

0Q6S 
O A Q 10 6 
4 K9 7 5 4 

West East 

# 10 8 7 4 3 43 

1 A 8 7 K J 4 3 

:> K 8 7 4 O J 532 
4fl * J a 3 2 

South 

IAKQJS 8 
|Q 10 9 2 
O 9 

'D Q 0 5 

□cater North. Lovb all. 

Tills Is ono of the moat 
famous deals in bridge his- 
tory, but as It was played 34 
years ago I suspect the 
majority of readers will be 
seeing It for the first time. 

The ilue-up was impressive: 
Dodds and Konstam wire 
East-West for Britain (at Dub- 
lin in 1951), OGlthofev and 
Schneider North-South for 
Austria. Dr Paul Stem, who 
knew about these things, 
always declared that Schneider 
wo3 the world's beat card- 
player. Unfortunately none of 
these four players is still alive. 

After two posses Schneider 
opened Four Spades, which 
was doubled by Konstam. The 
8 of diamonds was led and 
the declarer won in dummy — 
he could hardly risk the 
finesse. What do you suppose 
was the play at trick two? 
Schneider led a spade to the 
B! It seemed certain that the 
trumps would be 6 — 1 and he 
did not want to give East the 
chance of signalling. 

Konstam nevertheless laid 
down the act of hearts. Dodds 
played the 4 — the beat he 
could do — but tho situation 
was not clear and Konstam 
followed with hla singleton 
club. East played low and 
Schneider won with the ace. 
Now five rounds of trumps 
and the queen of oluos 
reduced East to the king of 
hearts and J 6 of clubs. He 
was thrown in and forced to 
concede the last two tricks. 


Subscribe to the 


and enjoy a full year of good reading. 

P.O.Box 39 i Telephone 664153 (6 line 
exchange); 664131-2 Telex 21392 MEDIA 
JO 


Winner 7-Wln«.#r t U« 
Kon/Uni 

Winner 3-Wlnn.r < /,2> 
poeblA 


Winner 9-Hinnar iC <1J) Win»r 
Gua/Jal 

3rd and 4th place/Final 


Loser 13-Loser 14 
Puebla 


Winner 13-winner 14 
Hex/Ait 


was underlined by his recent third 
Place behind Michel Platini 
(France) and Preben Elkjaer- 
Larasen (Denmark) in the 1985 
European Footballer of the Year 
poll. 

West Germany has proved In- 
consistent under Beckenbauer, 
losing his first game In charge 3-1 
at homd in a friendly against Ar- 
gentina; In September, 1984. Two 
more home defeats followed last 
year .at the hands of fellow World 
Cup flnaliste Hungary and Portu- 
..gal, ; .. ! 

T|ie defeat by the Portuguese 
. Was historic — the first time the 
7® r . m 3n8 had eVer been beaten In 
a Wortd Cup qualifying match. 


Beckenbauer came in J # ^ 

criticism afterward 8, ani German* 

no difference thfl ‘ Q t 0 ,, re< ) ofi^ 
had already been assurej ^ 
place In the finals t* 10 ’ 
match. Jins 

Even Derwall JofcJjJ 
He could not understand^^. 

Beckenbauer's team y ff3J 

he. thought Beckenba^^ 
wasting valuable tlm a 
tunitles by recalling, P 

t h he d 
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- December Zlst to 

Jiaotry 19 th 

an I ^L t y 8 comin 8 week, when making 
u uSSv 080 ” l0 . a much influence 

, 8h °i* ld 8how confidence, and 
fivltLnd? ba^k. You i will find It will pay you 
*tek You flnd this coming 
JWLthat you wiu be seeing more of a per- 
much 10 and be 
There cS? 1 w a S? ut , thB,r feelings for you. 
i4iionx^Ki d u° 8 ^ ew Ilrtie worries and Irrl- 

: fog at ySu C «JJ e JS£| u, ® ly 8roundless na *‘ 
«S l J8?h L7S "”. Jmi,a * ry 20th to Febru*- 

CO Ss Sak 60 !? 11 Uke » l0 "inc life this 
kx aZea r ?i; , y f member of the opposite 
thaaifevhPi. 1 ? lea ? on y°n * 1111,0 more 
"> i h o a ^ d0ne 111 PMt- You appear 
'hlnu 81 Mp on lho «ina of most 

““i&r thu °“ tl oand 7 ( i u 111 a WT 7 ca P aWe 
ttut verv itMi W8e ^' an< * ^16 indications arc 

lea shoSd wrong for T° u 80 
Uke a a man - l £ at yoo wn now afford to 

Piqtd u * aini)l0, 

StT® ftbrosry 19th to Miirch 

““ooMy at business, but 
freeing rath/ 011 1 cou,d Hnd a relative diaa- 
ptt. “ajn an idea of 

n?®^ 08 10 ^ i™ 1 * 111110 
5®fiiie (SSino Vw w * a Offmlttiy not run to 
*1*1 activitlr? W8 coming week where so- 

5*7 need to haw > con “ rMd - Your plans 
ctnrfi..- u *9 have several MaAin.,...,. 


Climate tar °asts 


ARIES — March 21st to April 20tb 

A new turn in a partnership will bring you 
benefits in money matters, and relieviog 
the strain you may have felt recently. New 
Ufe and meaning could very suddenly come 
about in a romantic relationship, and be a 
source of great happiness. Also, you may be 
called upon to give a helping hand with 
youngsters. A carefully thought out holiday 
plan could have every chance of success, 
but you would be well advised not to count 
on a promise being fulfilled. 

TAURUS — April Zlst to May 2Gtb 

All your interests should bowl along satis- 
factorily throughout this coming week, and 
there will be an exciting turn to romance.' 
Take pains with a minor detail, and tie up 
loose ends during this week. A spending 
spree will be very tempting this week, and a 
loved one will be indulgent. A family cele- 
bration at the weekead will bring a streng- 
thening of ties, and there could be an added 
obligation. Finances should Improve now. 

GEMINI — May Zlst to Jvne 20th 

The indications are that you will find so- 
cial life could be rather hectic during this 
coming week, and a peace offering will do a 
great deal to heal quarrel that you may 
recently have bad with a good friend. You 
will have to use patience and persuasion to 
gain your ends during this coming week, as 
temper wiU get you nowhere. In your work- 
ins ur« umir resDonsibil ties wifi increase, 


ogsare 8ur P^ 1o Increase, 

ngs are taking a turn for the JJgf, a ^pect ofpromotlon in the near fu- 


CANCER — Jane 2 1st to July 21 st 

If you try to tackle too many things at 
once during this week, you will find your- 
self getting into difficulties, so uke your 
jobs one at a time. A surprise outing may be 
arranged by a romantic partner towards the 
end of the week. Some trivial annoyances 
may crop up during this coming week where 
your working life is concerned, but your 
common sense will bring a calming affect in 
Ibis direction. 

LEO — July 22nd to August 21st 

During this coming week, you will dis- 
cover a natural flair for a new hobby, and 
this Bhouid become a lasting interest. You 
may be offered a chance to travel, but could 
face opposition. Where your financial af- 
fairs are concerned, you will be pleased to 
find that they will be on an upward trend 
this week, and tension will ease. A new ac- 
quaintance will figure very prominently In 
your life this week, and you will look ahead 
with a new heart. 

VIRGO — August 22nd to September 
21st 

A quarrel with a loved one that has given 
you some worry late, should be cleared up 
during this coining week, leaving the at- 
mosphere far more agreeable. You would be 
very wall advised to treat with extreme cau- 
tion after mid-week, any ideas from a 
friend which may involve taking financial 
risks. 
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LIBRA — September 22nd to October 
22nd 

All the indications are tbat this coming 
week should be a very satisfactory one for 
you, with one exception — don't take any 
risks with money, or things will go wrong. 
An effort made during this week to under- 
stand other people’s points of view will help 
you in your problem with Bomeone who is 
presenting a difficulty. Where work is 
concerned, you may find yourself left to 
cope with things on your own, but it should 
not interfere with your social Ufe. 

SCORPIO — October 23rd to Novem- 
ber 21st 

Just as long as you remember not to take 
any gambles in the financial field during 
this coming week, the indications are that 
you should be due for a very pleasant and 

J uite progressive week. A friend could of- 
er you some really excellent advice for 
your future comfort and it will be very wall 
worth while listening to them this week. In 
the romantic field, things really go with a 
swing this week. 

SAGITTARIUS — November 22 nd lo 
December 20th 

You may find during this coining week, 
l hat your advice is sought by a loved one at 
home. Try to give this if possible, but at the 
same time, treat It in the greatest con- 
fidence, You would be very well advised not 
to allow an interfering relative to put you 
off your stroke during this coming week. 
Just remain calm, and forge ahead with 
your plans. You can count on a friend's 
no- operation to help heal a misunderstand- 
ing with your romantic partner. 
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Universal Press Syndicate 


How entomologists pass away 


"Sure, I’ll draw, mister— but first you golta 
say the magic word. ... Didn’t your mother 
ever teach you the magic word?” 
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THE FAR SIDE 


By GARY LARSON 


Farmer Brown froze in his tracks; the cows 
stared wide-eyed back at him. Somewhere, 
off in the distance, a dog barked. 
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